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Loretto. 


PGRMACES to Loretto are not | ſo 


. frequent with foreigners, or with Italians of 
fortune and diſtinction, as formerly, nineteen 


out of twenty of thoſe, who make this journey 
now, are poor people, who depend for their 
maintenance on the charity they receive. on 
the road. To thoſe who are of ſuch a rank in 
life as precludes them from availing themſelves 
of the charitable inſti tutions for the mainte- 


nance of pilgrims, ſuch journies are attended 


with expence and inconveniency and I am 


informed, that fathers and huſbands, in mode- 
Vor. we” B „ 
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rate or confined circumſtances, are frequently 
brought to diſagreeable dilemmas, by the raſh 
vows of going to Loretto, which their wives 
or daughters are apt to make on any ſuppoſed | 
deliverance from danger. To refuſe is con- 
ſidered by the whole neighbourhood, as cruel, 
and even impious ; and to grant, is often highly 
diſtreſſing, particularly to ſuch huſbands as, 
from affe ction, or any other motive, do not 
chooſe that their wives ſhould be long out of 
their fight. But the poor, who are maintained 
during theirr whole journey, and have nothing 
more than'a bare maintenance to expect from 
their labour at home, to them a journey to 
Loretto is a party of pleaſure, as well as de- 
votion and by much the moſt agreeable road 
they can take to heaven. This being a year of 
jubilee, there is a far greater concourſe of 
pilgrinis of all ranks here, at preſent, than is 
uſual. We have ſeen a few in their carriages, 
a greater number on horſeback, or on mules; 
or, what is ſtill more common, on aſſes. Great 
numbers of females come in this manner, with 
a male friend walking by them, as their guide 
and protector; but the greateſt number of both 
ſexes are on foot. When we approached near 
Loretto, the road was crowded with them : 
they generally ſet out before ſun-riſe ; and, 
having repoſed themſelves during the heat of 
the day, continue their journey again in the 
evening. They ſing their matins, and their 
evening hymns, aloud. As many have fine 
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voices and delicate ears, thoſe vocal concerts 
have a charming effect at a little diſtance. 


During the ſtillneſs of the morning and the 
evening we were ſerenaded with this ſolemn 


religious muſic for a conſiderable part of the 
road. The pilgrims on foot, as ſoon as they 


enter the ſuburbs, begin. a hymn in honour of 
the Virgin, which they continue till they reach 


the church. The poorer ſort are received into 
an hoſpital, where they have bed and board for 
| three days. 


The only trade of Loretto conſiſts of roſa- 
ries, crucifixes, little Madonna's, Agnus Dei's, 


and medals, which are manufactured here and 


ſold to pilgrims. There are great numbers 


of ſhops full of theſe commodities, ſome of 


them of a high price; but infinitely the greater 


part are adapted to the purſes of the buyers, 
and fold for a mere trifle. The evident po- 


verty of thoſe manufacturers and traders, and 
of the inhabitants of this town in general, is a 


| ſufficient proof that the reputation of our Lady 


of Loretto is greatly on the decline. 


In the great church, which contains the 
Holy Chapel, are confeſſionals, where the 


penitents from every country of Europe may 
be confefled in their own language, prieſts 
being always in waiting for that purpoſe: each 


of them has a long white rod in his hand, with 


which he touches the heads of thoſe to whom 
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he thinks it proper to give abſolution. They 


place themſelves on their knees, in groupes, 


around the confeſſional chair; and when the 
Holy Father has tonched their heads with the 


expiatory rod, they retire freed from the bur- 


den of their fins, and with renewed courage to 
begin a freth account. 


In the 3 area before this church, there 
is an elegant marble fountain, ſupplied with 


water from an adjoining hill, by an aqueduct. 
Few even of the moſt inconſiderable towns of 


Italy are without the uſeful ornament of a 
public fountain. The embelliſhments of 
ſculpture and architecture are employed, with 
great propriety, on ſuch works, which are 
"continually in the people's view; the air is 
refreſhed and the eye delighted, by the 
ſtreams of water they pour forth ; a fight pe- 
culiarly agreeable in a warm climate. In this 
area there is alſo a ſtatue of Sixtus V. in 
bronze. Over the portal of the church itſelf 


is a ſtatue of the Virgin; and above the middle 


gate is a Latin inſcription, importing, that 
within is the Houſe of the Mother of God, 
in which the Word was made fleſh. The 
gates of the church are likewiſe of bronze, 
embelliſhed with baſſo relievos, of admirable 
workmanſhip; the ſubjects taken partly from 


the Old, and partly from the New Teſtament, | 


and divided into different compartments. As 
the gates of this church are ſhut at noon, the 
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pilgrims who arrive after that time can get no 
nearer the Santa Caſa than theſe gates, which 
are, by this means, ſometimes expoſed to the 


firſt violence of that holy ardour which was 
deſigned for the Chapel itielf. All the ſculp- 
ture upon the gates, which is within reach of 


the mouths of thoſe zealots, is in ſome degree, 
effaced by their kiſſes. The murder of Abel, 


by his brother is upon a level with the lips of 
a perſon of an ordinary ſize, when kneeling. 
Poor Abel has been always unfortunate ; had 
he been placed a foot higher, or lower, on the 
gate, he might have remained there, in ſecuri- 
ty, for ages; but, in the unlucky place that 


the ſculptor has put him, his whole body has 
been almoſt entirely kiſſed away by the pil- 


grims; whilſt Cain ſtands, untouched, in 


his original altitude, frowning and fierce as 


I have ſaid nothing of the paintings to be 
ſeen here, though ſome are highly eſteemed, 


particularly two in the Treaſury, The ſub- 


ject of one of theſe is, the Virgin's Nativity, 
by Annibale Carracci; and of the other, a 
Holy Family, by Raphael. There are ſome | 


others of conſiderable merit, which ornament 
the altars of the great church. Theſe altars, 


or little chapels, of which this fabric contains 
® great number, are lined with marble, and 
embelliſhed by ſculpture ; but nothing within 


this church intereſted me ſo much as the iron 
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grates before thoſe chapels, after I was inform- 
ed that they were made of the fetters and 
chains of the Chriſtian ſlaves, who were freed 
from: bondage by the glorious victory of Le- 
panto. From that moment theſe iron grates 
commanded my attention more than all the 
golden lamps and candleſticks, and angels and 
jewels, of the Holy Chapel. 


The ideas that ruſh into one's mind on hear- 
ing a circumſtance of this kind, are affecting 
beyond expreſſion. To think of four thouſand - 
of our fellow-creatures, torn from the ſervice of 
their country and the arms of friendſhip, chain- 
ed to oars, ſubjected continually to the revilings 
of enemies, and every kind of -ignominious 
treatment, at once, when their ſouls were ſink- 
ing under the weight of ſuch accumulated” ca- 
lamity, and brought to the very verge of deſ- 
pair; at once, in one bleſſed moment, freed 
from ſlavery, reſtored to the embraces of their 
friends, and enjoying, with them, all the 
rapture of victory. Good God, what a ſcene! 
what a number of ſcenes! for the imagination, 
after glancing at the whole, diſtinguiſhes and 
ſeparates objects, and forms a thouſand groupes 
of the moſt pathetic kind ; the fond recog- 
nition of old companions, brothers flying into 
each other's arms, and the ecſtacy of fathers 
on the recovery of their loſt ſons. Many ſuck 
pictures did my fancy form, while I ſtood con- 
templating thoſe grates ſo truly ornamental of 
a Chriſtian church, and ſo perfectly congenial 
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the eppreſſed, and ſet the captive free. 


Happy if the followers of that religion had 


always obſerved this divine admonition. I 


| ſpeak not of thoſe men who aſſume the name of 


_ Chriſtians for the purpoſes of intereſt or ambi- 


tion, but of a more abſurd claſs of mankind ; 
thoſe who, believing in Chriſtianity, endeavour 
to reconcile it to a conduct, and doctrines, 
entirely ' repugnant to its nature. This ab- 
ſurdity has appeared in the human character 
from the earlieſt ages of Chriſtianity, Men 
have diſplayed unaffected zeal, and endeavour- 


ed to ſupport and propagate the moſt benevo- 


lent and rational of all religions, by actions 


worthy of demons, and arguments which ſhocx 


common ſenſe. 


The fame perſons who praiſed and admired 
the heavenly benevolence of this ſentiment, 
Bleſſed are the merciful, for they ſhall obtain 


mercy; have thought it a duty to condemm 


their fellow-creatures to cruel deaths for ſpe- 
culative opinions. The ſame men who ad- 
mired the founder of Chriſtianity for going 
about, continually doing good, have thought 
it a duty to ſpend their whole lives in cells, 
doing nothing. 


And can any thing be more oppoſite to thoſe 
dark and. inexplicable doctrines, on the belief 


with a religion which requires men to relieve 
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of which, according to the conviction of 1 many, 
our falvation depends, than this plain rule, 
Whatſoever ye would that men ſhould da to 
you, do ye even ſo to them? a rule ſo plain, as 
to be underſtood by the moſt ſimple and ig- 
norant; and fo juſt, complete, and compre- 
henſive, as to be admired by the 2 and moſt 
learned. 


If this cial maxim is the hw and the 
prophets, and we learn from the higheſt autho- 
rity that it is, what becomes of all thoſe myſ- 
terious webs, of various texture, which, ſince 

the beginning of the Chriſtian æra, Popes, 
Prieſts, and many of the leaders of AG 
mann. around 17 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Spoletto. 


WI left Loretto after dinner, and proceed- 
ed through a beautiful country to Macerata, 
a ſmall town, ſituated on a hill, as the towns. 
in Italy generally are. We only ſtayed to 
change horſes, and continued our journey to 
Tolentino; where, not thinking it expedient 
to begin to aſcend the Apennines in the dark, 
we took up our quarters at an inn, the beſt in 
the place, but by many degrees, the pooreſt 
we had ſeen in Italy. However, as it was not 
for good eating or convenient bedchambers we 
came to this country, that circumſtance af- 
feed us very little. Indeed, the quantity of 
victuals preſented us at fupper, would have 
been as diſpleaſing to a perſon of Sancho's way 
of thinking, on the ſubject of eating, as the 
manner they were dreſſed would have been to 
a nicer ſenſualiſt in that refined ſcience. The 
latter circumſtance prevented our regretting 
the former; and although we had felt ſome 
uneaſineſs when we were told how little pro- 
viſions there were in the houſe, the moment 
they appeared on the table we were all con- | 
vinced there were more than enough. 
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The poor people of this inn, however, 


ſhewed the utmoſt deſire to pleaſe. They muſt 


have unfortunate tempers indeed, who, ob- 
ſerving this, could have ſhocked them by fret- 
fulneſs, or an air of diſſatisfaction. Beſides, 
if the entertainment had been ſtill more homely 
even thoſe travellers who are accuſtomed to the 
greateſt delicacies, might be induced to bear it 
with patience for one night, from this conſi- 


deration, That the people of the place, who 
have juſt as good a natural right to the luxuries 


of life as themſelves, are obliged to bear it al- 
ways. Nothing is more apt to raiſe indigna- 


tion, than to behold men repining and fretting, 


on account of little inconveniencies, in the 
hearing of thoſe who are bearing much greater 
every day with cheerfulneſs. There is a want 
of ſenſe, as well as a want of temper in ſuch 


behaviour. The only uſe of complaining of 
hardſhips to thoſe who cannot relieve them, 
muſt be to obtain ſympathy; but if thoſe to 
whom they complain, are ſuffering the ſame 


hardſhips in a greater' degree, what ſympathy 


ean thoſe pins _ They veal find 
none. 


* 


Next morning we encountered the Apen- 
nines. The fatigue of this day's journey was 
compenſated by the beauty and variety of the 
views among thoſe mountains. On the face 
of one of the higheſt, I remarked a ſmall hut, 
with a garden near it. I was told this was in- 
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- habited by an old infirm Hermit, I could not 
underſtand how a perſon in that condition 
could ſcramble up and down ſuch a mountain. to 

| procure for himſelf the neceſſaries of life. I 
was informed, he had not qui*ted his hermi- 
tage for ſeveral years, the neighbouring pea- 
ſants ſupplying him plentifully with all he re- 
quires. This man's reputation for ſanctity is 
very great, and thoſe who take the trouble of 
carrying him proviſions, think themſelves well 


repaid by his prayers. 


I IT imagine I am acquainted with a country | 
where proviſions are in greater plenty than in 
the Apennines; and yet the greateſt ſaint in the 
nation, who ſhould take up his reſidence on 

one of its mountains, would be ,in great dan- 
ger of ſtarving, if he depended for his ſuſte- 
nance upon the proviſions that ſhould be car- 

= ried up to him in exchange for his prayers. | 


There are mountains and precipices among 
the Apennines, which do not appear contemp- 
tible in the eyes even of thoſe who have travelled 
among the Alps; while on the other hand, 
thoſe delightful plains, contained within the 1 
boſom of the former, are infinitely ſuperior, 

in beauty and fertility, to the vallies among the 
latter. We now entered the rich province of 
Umbria, and ſoon after arrived at Foligno, a 
thriving town, in which there is mere appear - 
ance of induſtry than in any of the towns we 
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we have ſeen, ſince we left Ancona; there are 
conſiderable manufactures of paper, cloth, and 
filk. In a convent of Nuns, is a famous picture 


by Raphael, generally viſited by er 
nnd much ee by connoiſſeurs. 0! 


The ante of this town is dy 


3 It ſtands in a charming valley, laid 


out in corn- fields and vineyards, interſected bß 


mulberry and almond trees, and watered by the 


river Clitumnus; the view terminating on one 
ſide by hills crowned with cities, and on the 
other by the loftieſt mountains of the Apen- 
nines. 1 never experienced ſuch a ſudden and 


. agreeable change of climate, as on deſcending. 


from thoſe mountains, in many places, at pre- 
ſent, covered with ſnow, to this n valley 
of Umbria, . 1 


Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. 


From Foligno to Vene, the road lies through = 


this fine plain, A little before you come to 


the poſt-houſe at Vene, on the right hand, 
there is a little building z the front which looks 
to the valley, is adorned with ſix Corinthian 
' Pillars; the two in the middle enriched. by a 


laurel foliage: on one fide, is a crucifix in 


baſſo relievo, with vine branches curling around 


it. On this building, there are ſome inſcrip- 
tions which mention x the reſurrection. e 5 


\ 
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who think the architecture too fine for the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, and the temple too 
old to have been built ſince the revival of that 
art, have conjectured, that this little edifice is 
antique and originally erected by the ancient 
inhabitants of Umbria, as a temple, in ho- 
nour of the river God Clitumnus ; but, at 
ſome ſubſequent period converted into a 
_ Chriſtian chapel, and the crucifix and inſcrip- 
tions added after its conſecration. Other very 
reſpectable judges think, the ſtyle of architec- 
ture is by no means pure, but adulterated by 
meretricious ornament, and worthy enough of 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 5 


Mr. Addiſon has given many quotations 
from the Latin poets in honour of this river, 
all of which countenance the popular opinion 
with regard to the quality of the water. The 
breed of white cattle, which gave ſuch a re- 
putation to the river, ftill remains in this 
country. We ſaw many of them as we paſſed, 
ſome milk white, but the greateſt numbers of a 
whitiſh grey. The common people {till retain 


the ancient opinion, with reſpe& to the effect 


of the water. Spoletto, the capital of Umbria, 
is ſituated on a high rock, the aſcent to which 
is very ſteep on all fides. This town retains 
little appearance of its ancient importance. 
Keyſler ſays, that like other paltry towns in 
Italy, it exhibits bombaſtic inſcriptions con- 
cerning its antiquity, and many trivial occur- 
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rences which have happened there; the only 
inſcription, however. which he quotes, and 
the only one which I ſaw, is that over the 
Porta di Fuga, from which the Carthaginian 
army is ſuppoſed to have been repulſed. 


ANNIBAL 
CASIS AD THRASYMENUM ROMANIS 
URBEM ROMAM INFENSO AGMINE 
PETENS, SPOLETO MAGNA SU. 
ORUM CLADE REPULSUS, 
INSIGNI FUGA PORTA 
NOMEN FECIT. © 


Hannibal, having defeated the Romans at 
Thraſymene, and marching his army to Rome, 
was repulſed from Spoletto with great ſlaugh- 
ter. The memorable flight of the Cartha- 
ginians gave name to this gate. bo LL” 


© I cannot perceive any thing bombaſtic in 
this; Livy mentions the fact in his twenty- 
an book, in the following terms: | 


Annibal recto itinere per Umbriam uſque ad Spo- 
letum venit, inde quum perpopulato agro urbem op- 5 
pugnare adortus eſſet, cum magna cæde ſuorum re- 
* pulſus, conjectans ex unius coloniæ haud nimis proſ- 
pere tentatæ viiribus _ moles Roman urbis 


| eſſet. 


Fannibal 3 ſtraight through Wells to 
Spoleto, and after having laid the country waſte, 
when he began to attack the town, he was beat off, 

with great ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. Such a check 
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from an inconſiderable colony, would naturally lead 
him to reflect on the difficulties he muſt encounter in 
ſubduing the Roman republic. 


If the inhabitants of the greateſt capital in 
the world had equal authority for their anceſ- 
tors having repulſed ſuch a general as Hanni- 
bal, would they not be inclined to receive it 
as truth, and to tranſmit it to the lateſt: poſ- 
terity? 


This town is ſtill ſupplied with water, by 
means of an antique aqueduct, one of the moſt 
entire, and the higheſt in Europe. In the 
centre, where the height is greateſt, there is a 
double arcade; the other arches diminiſh in 
height, as they recede from it, towards the 
ſloping fides of the two mountains which this 
maine work unites. X 


In the exthiedral, there is a picture of the 
Virgin by St. Luke; but we had already ſeen 
ſufficient ſpecimens of this ſaint's abilities, as 
a ſculptor and a painter, and we had not the 
leaſt curioſity to ſee any more. 


* 
* 
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: ; wn | Rome. 


LAVNG Spoleto, we paſſed over the 


higheſt of the Apennines, and then deſcended 


through a foreſt of olive trees, to the fruitful 
valley in which Terni is ſituated, on the river 
Nera. It was formerly called Interamna, on 
account of its ſtanding between two branches 
of that fiver. The valley which ſtretches 
from this town to Terni, is exuberantly fer- 
tile, being finely expoſed to the ſouth ſun, and 
watered by the Nera, which, by its beauteous 
| windings, divides the plain into peninſulas of 
various ſhapes. . The Emperor Tacitus, and 
his brother Florianus, were natives of Terni; | 
but the greateſt pride of that city is, its having 
given birth to Tacitus the Hiſtorian. 


1 in mod aſbämed to tell you, that we 
did not go to ſee the famous cataraft, near 
this town, which is uſually viſited by travel- 
lers, and which by all accounts, is ſo worthy 

of their curioſity. Innumerable ftreams from 

the higheſt Apennines, meeting in one chan- 
nel, form the river Velino, which flows pla- 
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. cidly, for ſome time, through a plain almoſt ho- 
rizontal, and afterwards, when the river be - 
comes more rapid by the contracting and ſlop- 
ing of the channel, the plain terminates of a 
ſudden in a precipice three hundred feet high, 
over which, the river ruſhing, daſhes with _ 
ſuch violence againſt the rocky bottom, that a 
vaſt cloud of watery ſmoke is raiſed all around. 
The river Velino does not long ſurvive the fall, 
but broken, groaning, and foaming, ſoon finiſh- 
es his courſe in the Nera. Mr. Addiſon is of 
opinion, that Virgil had this gulph in his eye 
when he deſcribed the place in the middle of 
Italy, through which the Fury Alecto CU” 
ed into Tartarus, 


A very heavy rain which fell while we were 
at Terni, the fatigue and difficulty of climb- 


ing up the Monte di Marmore, from whence 
this fall appears to the greateſt advantage, and 


our "impatience to be at Rome, prevented us 
from ſeeing that celebrated cataract, which we 
regretted the leſs, as we had frequently ſeen 
one of the ſame kind in Scotland, about twelve 
miles above Hamilton, at a place called Corace, 
where the river Clyde, falling perpendicular 
from a vaſt height, produces the ſame effects, 
in every reſpect, unleſs, that he outlives the 
accident, and continues his courſe for near 

fifty miles before he j Joins: the Atlantic ocean. 


4 
| 
1 
j 
i 
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The diſtance from Terni to Narni! is «boat 


ſeven miles; the road is uncommonly good, 


and the country on each fide delightful. 


When we came near Narni, while the chaiſes 


proceeded to the town, I walked to take a view 
of the bridge of Auguſtus. This ſtately fabrie 


is wholly of marble, and without cement, as 


many other antique buildings are. Only one 
of the arches remains intire, which is the firſt 
on the ſide of the river where I was; under it 
there was no water; it is one hundred and fifty 


feet wide, The next arch, below which the 


river flows, is twenty feet wider, and has a 


conſiderable ſlope, being higher on the fide 


next the firſt arch, than on that next the third. 
The remaining two arches are, in every re- 


ſpe, ſmaller than the two firſt. What could 85 
be the reaſon of ſuch ungraceful irregularity in 


a work, in other reſpe&s ſo magnificent, and 


upon which ſo much labour and expence muſt 
have been beſtowed, I cannot imagine. It is 


doubtful, whether there were originally four 
arches, or only three; for that which is ſup- 

poſed by ſome to be the baſis from which the 
two leſſer arches ſprung, is thought by others, 
to be the remains of a ſquare pillar,” raiſed ſome 
time after the bridge was built, to ſupport the 


middle of the third arch ; which, on the fup- 
Poſition that there were but three, muſt have 


been of a very extraordinary width. 
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This fabric is uſually called Auguſtus's 

Bridge, and Mr. Addiſon thinks that, without' 
doubt Martial alludes to it, in the ninety-ſe- 
cond Epigram of the ſeventh book ; but ſome, 
other very judicious travellers imagine, it is the 
remains of an'aqueduQ, becauſe thoſe arches 
joined two mountains, and are infinitely high- 
er than was neceſſary for a bridge over the lit- 
tle river which flows under them. It has alſo 
been ſuppoſed, not without great appearance of 
probability, that this fabric was originally in- 
tended to ſerve the purpoſes of both. 


As the rain ſtill continued, my curioſity to 
| ſee this fine ruin procured me a ſevere drench- 
ing; this I received with due reſignation, as 
2 puniſhment for having been intimidated by 
rain, from viſiting the fine. caſcade at Terni. 
It was with great difficulty I got up the hill, 
by a path which I thought was ſhorter and eaſier 
than the high road; this unfortunately led 
to no gate. At laſt, however, I obſerved 
a broken part of the wall, over which I imme. 
diately clambered into the town. Martial 
takes notice of t the difficulty of acceſs to this 
town. 


Narnia, fulphureo quam ee ie candidus amnis 
Circuit, ancipiti vix adeunda Jago. 


Narnia, ſurrounded by a ſulphureous a and 
dangerous cliffs, which render it almoſt inacceſſihle. 
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The town itſelf is very poor, and thinly in- 
habited. It boaſts, however, of being the na- 
tive city of the Emperor Nerva, and ſome other 
celebrated men. | 


The road from Narni to the poſt-houſe at 
Otricoli, is exceeding rough and mountainous. 
This is a very poor village, but advantageouſly 
- fituated on a riſing ground. Between this and 
the Tiber, at ſome little diſtance from the road, 
there is a conſiderable tract of ground, covered 
with many looſe antique fragments and vaults : 

theſe are generally conſidered as the ruins of 
the ancient Ocriculum. We paſſed along 

this road early in the morning, and were en- 
tertained, great part of the way, with vocal 
muſic from the pilgrims, ſeveral hordes of 
whom we met near this place, on their return 
from Rome, where they had been on account 
of the m 


The only place” of note between Otricoli 
and Rome, is Civita Caſtellana. Terni is the 
laſt town of the province of Umbria, and 
Caſtellana the firſt of ancient Latium, coming 
to Rome by the Flaminian way. Caſtellana 
is conſidered, by many antiquarians, as the 
Feſcennium of the ancients; a ſchoolmaſter 
of which, as we are_ informed by Livy, by an 
unexampled inſtance of wickedneſs, betrayed 
a number of the ſons of the principal citizens 
into the power of the - Dictator Camillus, at 
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4 time beſieging the place. The generous 
Roman, equally abhoring the treachery and 
the traitor, ordered this baſe man to be ſtrip- 
ped, to have his hands tied behind, and to be 
delivered over to the boys, who, armed with 
rods, beat him back to Feſcennium, and deliver- 


ed him up to their parents, to be uſed as they 
ſhould think he deſerved. 


Civita Caſtellana ſtands upon a high rock, 


and muſt formerly have been a place of great 
ſtrength, but is now in no very flouriſhing 
condition, Many of the towns I have men- 
tioned, lying on the road to Rome, by the 
Flaminian way, have ſuffered, at different 
periods, more than thoſe of any other part of 
Italy ; by the inroads of Viſigoths and Huns, 
as well as by ſome incurſions of a later date. 


This, I am convinced, is the only country 
in the world, where the fields become more 
deſolate as you approach the capital. After 
having traverſed the cultivated and fertile 
vallies of Umbria, one is affected with double 
emotion at beholding the deplorable ſtate of 
poor neglected Latium. For ſeveral poſts be- 
fore you arrive at Rome, few villages, little 
cultivation, and ſcarcely any inhabitants, are 
to be ſeen. In the Campania of Rome, for- 
merly the beſt cultivated and beſt peopled ſpot 
in the world, no houſes, no trees, no inclo- 
ſures; nothing but the ſcattered ruins of 


"4 
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temples and tombs, preſenting the idea of a 
country depopulated by a peſtilence. All is 
motionleſs, filent, and forlorn. | 


In the midſt of theſe deſerted fields the 0 : 
cient Miſtreſs of the World rears her head, in 
melancholy OE" 


„ 


LETTER XXXVI. 
Rome. 


| You will not be ſurpriſed at my filence for 
ſome weeks paſt. On arriving at a place where 
there are ſo many intereſting objects as at 

Rome, we are generally ſelfiſh enough to in- 
dulge our own curioſity very amply,' before we 


” gratify that of our friends in any degree. My 


ſirft care was to wait on the Prince Guiſtiniani, 
for whom we had letters from Count Mahoni, 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador at Vienna, to whoſe 
niece that Prince is married. Nothing can 
exceed the politeneſs and attention the Prince 
and Princeſs have ſhewn, He waited imme- 
diately on the D— of H and inſiſted on 
taking us, in his own carriage, to every houſe 
of diſtinction. Two or three hours a day were 
ſpent in this ceremony. After being once pre- 
ſented, no farther introduction or invitation is 
_ neceſſary. 


Our mornings are generally ſpent in viſiting 
the antiquities, and the paintings in the pa- 
- laces. On thoſe occaſions we are accompani- 
ed by Mr. Byres, .a gentleman of probity, 
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knowledge, and real taſte. We generally paſs 
two or three hours every evening at the con- 
verſazionis; I ſpeak in the plural number, for 
we are ſometimes at ſeveral in the ſame even- 
ing. It frequently happens, that three or four, 
or more, of the nobility, have theſe aſſemblies 
at the ſame time; and almoſt all the company 
= of a certain rank in Rome make it a point, if 
= they go to any, to go to all; ſo that, although 
| there is a great deal of buſtle, and a continual 
change of place, there is ſcarcely any change 
= of company, or any variation in the amuſe- 
= ment, except what the change of place ocea- 
= fions: but this circumſtance alone is often 
Ul found an uſeful accomplice in the murder of a 
tedious evening; for when the company find 
no great amuſement in one place, they fly to 
= another, in hopes they may be better entertain. 
adcad. Theſe hopes are generally diſappointed; 
| but that does not prevent them from trying a 
third, and a fourth; and although to whatever 
length the experiment is puſhed, it always ter- 
minates in new diſappointments, yet, at laſt, 
the evening is diſpatched ; and, without this 
locomotive reſource, I have ſeen people in 
danger of diſpatching themſelves. This buſtle, 
and running about after objects which give 
no permanent ſatisfaction, and without fully 
knowing whence we came, or whither we are 
going, y you'll ſay, is a mighty filly buſineſs, 
It is io; amd, after all the ſwelling import- 
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ance that ſome + people gg Fray _— is 
nn life? 


| \ Having told you what five or ſix converſa- 
Zionis are, I ſhall endeavour to give you ſome 
idea of what vn is. Theſe aſſemblies are always 
in the principal apartment of the palace, 
which is generally on the ſecond, but ſome- 
times on the third floor. It is not always per- 
fectly eaſy to find this apartment, becauſe it 
ſometimes happens that the ſtaircaſe is very ill 
lighted. On entering the hall, where the foot- 
men of the company are aſſembled, your name 
is pronounced aloud, by ſome ſervants of the 
family, and repeated by others, as you walk 
through ſeveral rooms. Thoſe whoſe names 
are not known, are announced by the general 
denomination of i Cavalieri Foreſtieri, or In- 
gleſi, as you paſs through the different rooms, 
till you come to that in which the company 
are aſſembled, where you are received by the 
maſter or miſtreſs of the houſe, who ſits exact- 
ly within the door for that purpoſe. Having 
made a ſhort compliment there, you mix with 
the company, which is ſometimes ſo large, 
that none but the ladies can have the conve- 
niency of ſit ting Notswithſtanding the great 


| fize and number of the rooms in the Italian 


palaces, it frequently happens 'that the compa- 
ny are ſo preſſed together, that you can with 
difficulty move from one room to another. 
There abvays is à̃ greater number of men than 
Vol. II. K | 
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women; no lady comes without a gentleman to 
hand her. This gentleman, who acts the part 
of Cavaliero Servente, may be her relation in 
any degree, or her lover, or both. It is allow- 
ed him to be connected with her in any way 
but.one—he muſt not be her huſband, Fami- 
liarities between man and wife are ſtil} con- 
nived at in this country however, -provided they 
are carried on in private; but for a man to be 
ſeen hand in hand with his n in n 
would not be tolerated. 


At Cardinal Berni's aſſembly which is uſu- 
ally more crowded than any in Rome, the 
company are ſerved with coffee, lernonade, 
and iced confections of various kinds; but this 

cuſtom is not univerſal. In ſhort, at a con- 
verſazione, you have an opportunity of ſeeing 
a number of well-dreſſed people, you ſpeak a 
few words to thoſe you are acquainted with, 
you bow to the reſt, and enjoy the happineſs 
of being ſqueezed and preſſed among the beſt . 
company in Rome. I do not know what more 
can be ſaid of theſe aſſemblies ; only it may be 
neceſſary to prevent miſtakes, to add, that a 
converſazione is a place where there is no con- 
verſation. They break up about nine o'clock, 
all but a ſmall ſelect company, who are invit- 
ed to ſupper. But the preſent race of Romans 
are by no means ſo fond of convivial entertain- 


ments, as their predeceſſors. The magnifi- 
ceneę of, the . nobility __ ef 


i « 14,7 0 
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now in other articles than the luxuries of the 
table : they generally dine at home, in.a very 
private manner. Strangers are ſeldom invited 
to dinner, except by the foreign ambaſſadors. 
The hoſpitality of Cardinal Berni alone 
makes up for every deficiency of that nature. 
There is no ambaſſador from the Court of 
Great Britain at Rome, but the Engliſh feel 
no want of one. If the French Cardinal had 
been inſtructed by his court to be peculiarly 


attentive to them, he could not be more ſo than 


be is. Nothing can exceed the elegant mag- 

nificence of his table, nor the ſplendid hoſpi- 
tality in which he lives. Years have not im- 
paired the wit and vivacity for which he was 
diſtinguiſhed in his youth; and no man could 
ſupport the pretenſions of the French nation to 
ſuperior politeneſs, better than their ambaſſa- 
dor at Rome. bs 


| There are no lamps lighted in the ſtreets at 
nights; and all Rome wouid be in utter dark- | 
neſs,” were it not for the candles, which the 
devotion of individuals ſometimes places before 
certain ſtatues of the Virgin, Thoſe appear 
faintly glimmering at vaſt intervals, like ſtars 
in a cloudy night. The lackeys carry dark 
lanthorns behind the carriages of people of the 
firſt diſtinction. The Cardinals and other Ec- 
cleſiaſtics, do not chooſe to have their coaches 
ſeen before the door of every houſe they viſit. 
In the midſt of this darkneſs, you will natu- 
C2 
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rally conclude, that amorous aſtignations in 

the ſtreets are not unfrequent among the in- 
ferior people. When a carriage, with a lan- 
thorn behind it, accidentally comes near a cou- 

ple who do not wiſh to be known, one of them 

calls out, „Volti la lanterna,” and is obeyed ; | 
the carriage paſſing without farther notice be- 

ing taken. Venus, as you know, has always 

been particularly reſpected at Rome, on ac- 
count of her amour with Anchiſes. 


Genus unde Latinum 
Albanique patres, atque alta mania Rome. 85 


Hence the fam'd Latium line, and ſenates come, 


And the proud triumphs, and the tow'rs of Rome. 
Prrr. 


— — —öää6añ 


The Italians, in general, have a remarkable 
air of gravity, which they preſerve even when 
the ſubject of their converſation is gay. I ob- 
ſerved ſomething of this at Venice, but I think 
it is much ſtronger at Rome. The Roman la- 
dies have a languor in their countenances, 

Which promiſes as much ſenſibility as the briſk 
look of the French ; and, without the volubi- 
lity of the latter, or the frankneſs of the Vene- 
tian women, they ſeem no way averſe to form 
conneQions with ſtrangers. The D— of H 
was preſented to a beautiful young Lady at one 
of the aſſemblies. In the courſe of converſa- 
tion he happened to ſay, That he had heard 
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ſhe had been married very lately. - She anſwer- 
ed, with precipitation, © Signor ſi—ma mio 


© marito E uno Vecchio.” Yes, my Lord, 
but my huſband is an old man. She then 


added, ſhaking her head, and in a moſt affect- 
ing tone of voice, O fantiflima Virgine, 
quanto E Vecchio !” O lr Virgin, how 
exceeding old he is! 2 


6 
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LETTER XXXVII. 


Rome. 


#: 


Avraogs differ very much in opinion 
with reſpect to the number of inhabitants 
which Rome contained at the period when 
it was moſt populous. Some accounts 
make them ſeven millions, and others a ſtill 
greater number. Theſe' ſeem all to be incre- 
dible exaggerations. It is not probable, that 
what is properly called the city of Rome, ever 
extended beyond the wall built by Belifarius, 
after he had defeated the Goths, This wall 
has been frequently repaired fince, and is ſtill 
ſtanding; it is about thirteen or fourteen 
miles in circuit, which is nearly the ſize that 
Rome was of, according to Pliny, in the days 
of Veſpaſian. Thoſe who aſſert, that the 
number of inhabitants in ancient Rome, when 
it was moſt populous, could not exceed a mil- 
lion, excluſive of ſlaves, are thought moderate 
in their calculation; ; but when we conſider 
that the circumference of thirteen or fourteen 
miles is not equal to that of either Paris or 
London; that the Campus Martius, which is 
the beſt built part of modern Rome, was a field, 
without a houſe upon it, anciently; and that 
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the riſing ground, where St. Peter's church 
and the Vatican ſtand, was no part of old 
Rome; it will be difficult to conceive that 
ever Rome could boaſt a million of inhabitants. 
For my own part, if the wall of Beliſarius is 
admitted as the boundary of the ancient city, 
I cannot imagine it to have, at any time, con- 
tained above five or ſix hundred thouſand, 
without ſuppoſing the maſters of the world to 

have been the worſt Rodger people in it. | 


But if, in the computations above men- 
tioned, the ſuburbs are included; if thoſe 
who lived without the walls are conſidered as 
inhabitants; in that caſe there will be room 
enough for any number, the limits of the ow 
why not being aſcertained, 


The buildings immediately without the 
walls of Rome, which were connectedly con- 
tinued fo as to merit the name of ſyburbs, | 


were 'certainly of vaſt extent; and with thoſe 5 


of the town itſelf, muſt have contained a pro- 
digious number of people. By a calculation 
made by Mr. Byres, the Circus Maximus was 
of ſufficient ſize to accommodate three hundred 
and eighty thouſand ſpectators; and we are 
told by the Latin poets, that it was uſually 
full. Now if allowance is made for the ſu- 
perannuated, the ſick, and infirm; alſo for 
children, and thoſe employed in their private 
buſineſs, and for ſlaves, who were not permitted 
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to remain in the Circus during the games; 
Mr. Byres imagines that ſuch a number as 
three hundred and eighty thouſand ſpectators 
could. not be ſupplied-by a city and ſuburbs 
the number of whoſe inhabitants were much 
under three millions. 


Whatever may hays been the extent of the 
ſuburbs of Rome, it is probable they were only 
formed of ordinary houſes, and inhabited by 
people of inferior rank. There are no remains 
of palaces, or magnificent buildings of any 
kind, to be now ſeen near the walls, or indeed 
over the whole Campania yet it is aſſerted by 
ſome authors, that this wide ſurface was peo- 
pled, at one period, like a continued village; 
and we are told of ſtrangers, who, viewing this 
immenſe plain covered with houſes, imagined 
they had already entered Rome, when they 
were thirty miles from the walls of that city. 


Some of the ſeven hills on which Rome was 
built, appear now but gentle ſwellings, owing 
to the intervals between them being greatly 
raiſed by the rubbiſh of ruined houſes. Some 
have hardly houſes of any kind upon them, 
being. entirely laid out in gardens and vine- 
yards. It is generally thought, that two- 
thirds of the ſurface within the walls are in 
this ſituation, or covered with ruins; and, by 
the information I have the greateſt reliance on, 
the number of the inhabitants at preſent is 
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about one hundred and ſeventy thouſand, 


which, though greatly inferior to what Rome 
contained in the days of its ancient power, is 
more than it has been, for the moſt part, able 
to boaſt ſince the fall of the Empire. There 
is good authority for believing that this city, 
at particular periods ſince that time, ſome of 
them not very remote, has been reduced be- 
tween thirty and forty thouſand inhabitants. 
The numbers have gradually increaſed during 
the whole of this century. As it was much 
leſs expenſive to purchaſe new ground for 
building upon, than to clear any ruins which, 
by time, had acquired the conſiſtence of rock, 
great part of the modern city is built on what 
was the ancient Campus Martius. 


Some of the principal ſtreets are of con- 
ſiderable length, and perfectly ſtraight. That 
called the Corſo, is the moſt frequented. It 
runs from the Porto del Popolo, along the ſide 
of the Campus Martius, next to the ancient 
city. Here the nobility diſplay their cquipages 
during the carnival, and take the air in the 
_ evenings in fine weather. It is indeed the great 
ſcene of Roman * and amuſement 


In ſhops on each ſide, are three or four 
feet higher than the ſtreet; and there is a 8 
path for the conveniency of foot paſſengers, on 
a level with the ſhops. The palaces, of which 
mary, are ſeveral in this ſtreet, range in a line 


70's 


— 
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with the houſes, having no court before them, 


as the hotels in Paris have; and not being ſhut 


up from the ſight of the citizens by high 
gloomy walls, as Devonſhire and Burlington 


' houſes in London are. Such diſmal barricades 


are more ſuitable to the unſocial character of a 
proud Baron, in the days of ariſtocratic ty- 
ranny, than to the hoſpitable benevolent. dif- 
poſition of their preſent proprietor. - 


The Corſo, I have ſaid, commences at the 
hne area immediately within the Porto del 
Popolo. This is the gate by which we enter- 
ed Rome; it is built in a noble ſtyle of elegant 
| ſimplicity, from the deſign « of Michael 8 
executed by Birnini. 


The Strada F elice, in the higher part of the 
city, is about a mile and a half in length from 
the Trinita del Monte, to the church of St. 
John Lateran, on the Pincean hill. This 
ſtreet runs in a ſtraight line, but the view is 
interrupted by a fine church called St. Maria 
Maggiore. The Strada Felice is croſſed by 
another ſtraight ſtreet, called} the Strada di 
Porta Pia, terminated at one end by that gate; 
and at the other by four coloſſal ſtatues in white 
marble, of two horſes led by two men ſuppoſed 
by ſome, to be © repreſentations of Alexander 
taming Bucephalus; and according to others, 


* of Caſtor and Pollux. They are placed before 
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the Pope's palace, on the Quirinal Hill, and 
have a noble effect, | | 

It would be more - difcult to convey an idea 
of the ſmaller and leſs regular ſtreets. I ſhall 
therefore only obſerve, in general, that Rome 
at preſent exhibits a ſtrange mixture of magni- 
ficent and intereſting, common and beggarly 
objects; the former conſiſts of palaces, churches, 
fountains, and above all, the remains of 
| antiquity The latter comprehends all the 
reſt of the city. The church of St. Peter's, 
in the opinion of many, ſurpaſſes, in ſize and 
magnificence, the fineſt monuments of ancient 
architecture. The Grecian and Roman tem- 
ples were more diſtinguiſned for the elegance of 
their form, than their magnitude. The Pan- 
theon, which was erected to- all the Gods, is 


tte moſt entire antique temple in Rome. It 


is ſaid, that Michael Angelo, to confirm the 
triumph of modern over ancient architecture, 
made the dome of St. Peter's of the ſame dia- 
meter with the Pantheon; raiſing the immenſe 
fabric upon four pilaſters; whereas the whole 
circle of the rotunda reſts upon the ground. 
This great artiſt, perhaps, was delighted with 
the idea of being thought as ſuperior to the 
ancient architects, as he was conſcious of be- 
ing abenteuer to ſome of the TONY of anti- 
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All who have ſeen St. Paul's in London | 


may, by an enlargement of its dimenſions, 


form ſome idea of the external appearance of 


St. Peter's. But the reſemblance fails entirely 


on comparing them within; St. Peter's being 


lined, in many parts, with the moſt precious 


and beautiful marble, adorned with' valuable 
e and all the . of ſeuürtute. 


The approach to St. Peter's church 8 
that to St. Paul's in a ſtill greater proportion, 


than the former ſurpaſſes the latter either in 
ſize, or in the richneſs and beauty of the inter- 
nal ornaments. 


A magnificent portico ad- 
vances on each ſide from the front, by which 


means a ſquare court is formed immediately 
before the ſteps which lead into the church. 
The two porticoes form two ſides of the 


ſquare, the third is cloſed by the front of the 
church, and the fourth is open. A colonnade, 


four columns deep, commences at the extremi- 
ties of the porticoes; and embracing, in an 


oval direction, a ſpace far wider than the 
ſquare, forms the moſt magnificent area that 
perhaps ever was ſeen before any building. 
This oval colonade is crowned with a ba- 
luſtrade, ornamented by an great number of 
ſtatues; and conſiſts of above three hundred 
large pillars, forming three ſeparate walks, 


which lead to the advanced portico, and from 


that into the church. In the middle of the 
immenſe area, ſtands an Egyptian obeliſk of 


4 
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granite; and to the right and left of this, two 
very beautiful fountains refreſh the atmoſphere 
with ſtreams of clear water. The delighted eye 
glancing over theſe ſplendid objects, would reſt 
with complete ſatisfaction on the ſtupendous 
fabric to which they ſerve as embelliſhments, 
if the fagade of this celebrated church had 
been equal in beauty and elegance 'to the 
reſt of the building. But this is by no means 
the caſe, and every impartial judge muſt ac- 
knowledge, that the front of St. Peter's is, 


in thoſe particulars, inferior to that of our St. 
| Paul's. 


The length of St. Peter's, taken on the out- 
ſide, is exactly ſeven hundred and thirty feet; 
the breadth five hundred and twenty; and the 
height, from the pavement to the top of the 
_ croſs, which crowns the cupola, four hundred 
and fifty. The grand portico before the en- 
trance, is two hundred and ſixteen feet in 


length, and forty in breadth, 


It! is uſual to defire ſtrangers, on their firſt 
entering this church, to gueſs at the ſize of the 
objects, which, on account of the diſtance, 


always ſeem leſs than they are in reality. The 


ſtatues of the Angels, in particular, which 
ſupport the founts of holy water, when viewed 


from the door, ſeem no bigger than children; 


but when you approach nearer, you perceive 
they are fix feet high. We make no ſuch miſ- 
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take on ſeeing a living man at the ſame, or a 
greater diſtance; becauſe the knowledge we 
have of a man's real ſize precludes the poſſibi- 
lity of our being miſtaken, and we make allow-. 
ance for the diminution which diſtance occa- 
fions ; but Angels, and other figures in ſculp- 
ture, having no determined ſtandard, but be- 
ing under the arbitrary will of the ſtatuary, 
who gives them the bulk of giants or dwarfs 
as beſt ſuits his purpoſe, we do not know 
what allowance to make; and the eye, unuſed 
to ſuch large maſſes, is confounded, and inca- 
pacitated from forming a right judgment of - 
an object fix feet high; or of any other di- 
menſions, which it was not previouſly ac- 
quainted with. 


It is not my deſign to attempt a deſcription 
of the ſtatues, baſſo relievos, columns, pic- 
tures, and various ornaments of this church; 
ſuch an account, faithfully executed, would 
fill volumes. The fineſt of all the ornaments 
have a probability of being longer preſerved 
than would once have been imagined, by the 
aſtoniſhing improvements which have of late 
been made in the art of copying pictures in 
Moſaic. Some of the artiſts here, have already 
made copies with a degree of accuracy, which 
nobody could believe who had not ſeen the per- 
formances. By this means; the works of Ra- 
phael, and other great painters, will be tranſ- 
mitted to a later poſterity than they themſelves 
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expected; and although all the beauty of the 

originals cannot be retained in the copy, it 
would be groſs affectation to deny that a great 
part of it is. How happy would it make the 
real lovers of the art in this age, to have ſuch 
ſpecimens of the genius of Zeuxis, Apelles, 
and other ancient painters ! 


It has been frequently remarked, that the 
proportions of this church are ſo fine, and the 
ſymmetry of its different parts ſo exquiſite, 
that the whole ſeems conſiderably ſmaller than 
it really is. It was, however, certainly in- 
tended to appear a great and ſublime object, 
and to produce admiration by the vaſtneſs of 
its dimenſions. I cannot, therefore, be of opi- 
nion, that any thing which has a tendency. to 
defeat this effect, can with propriety be called 
an excellence. I ſhould on the contrary ima- 
gine, that if the architect could have made the 
church appear larger than it is in reality, this 
would have been a more deſirable effect; pro- 
vided it could have been produced without 
| diminiſhing our admiration in ſome more ma- 
terial point. If this could not be accompliſhed ; 
if it is abſolutely certain, that thoſe proporti- 
ons in architecture, which produce the moſt 
beautiful effect on the whole, always make a 
building ſeem ſmaller than it is; this ought 
rather to be mentioned as an unfortunate than 
as a fortunate circumſtance. The more I re- 
flect on this, it appears to me the more certain, 
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that no ſyſtem of proportions, which has the 

effect of making a large building appear ſmall, 
is therefore excellent. If the property of re- 
ducing great things to little ones is inherent 

in all harmonious proportions; it is, in my 
opinion, an imperfection, and much to be la- 
mented. In ſmall buildings, where we expect 
to derive our pleaſure from grace and elegance, 
the evil may be borne; but in edifices of vaſt 
_ dimenſions, capable of ſublimity from their 
bulk, the vice of diminiſhing is not to be com- 
penſated by harmony. The ſublime has no 

equivalent. ? 


* 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 


* E grand N of the poſſeſſo took 
place a few days ago. This is a ceremony per- 
formed by every Pope, as ſoon as convenieney 
will permit, after the Conclave has declared in 
his favour. It is — to the coronation 
in England, or the conſecration at Rheims. 
On this occaſion, the Pope goes to the Baſilica 
of St. John Lateran, and, as the phraſe is, 
takes poſſeſſion of it. This church, they tell 
you, is the moſt ancient of all the churches 
in Rome, and the mother of all the churches 
in chriſtendom. When he has got poſſeſſion 


of this, therefore, he ' muſ# be the real head of 


the Chriſtian church, and Chriſt's vicegerent 
upon earth. From St. John Lateran's he pro- 


ceeds to the Capitol, and receives the keys of 
that fortreſs; after which, it is equally clear, 


that as an earthly prince, he ought, like the 
ancient poſſeſſors of the Capitol, to have: a ſu- 
nay over all mags. | 


The prince Guiſtiniani procured a place for 
us, at the Senator's houſe in the Capitol, from 


* > 
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whence we might ſee the proceſſion to the 
greateſt advantage. On arriving, we were fur- 


- prifed to find the main body of the Palace, as 


well as the Palazzo dé Conſervatori, and the 
Muſeum, which form the two wings, all hung 
with crimſon ſilk, laced with gold. The baſes 
and capitals of the pillars and pilaſters, where 
the ſilk could not be accurately applied, were 
gilt. Only imagine, what a figure the Far- 

neſian Hercules would make, dreſſed in a filk 


ſuit, like a French petit- maitre. To cover 


the noble ſimplicity. of Michael Angelo's ar- 
chitecture with ſuch: frippery by way of orna- 


ment, is, in my mind, a piece of refinement 
equally laudable. Ea 


| Throwing an eye on the Pantheon, and. 
comparing it with the Campidoglio in its pre- 
ſent dreſs, the beauty and, juſtneſs of the fol- 
lowing lines ſeemed more n chan e ever. 


Mark, ha he deve Drantibon nous 


1 Amid the domes of modern hands, 


Amid the toys of idle ſtate, 


- How ſimply, how ſeverely great! 


— 


We were led to a balcony, where a number 


of ladies of the firſt diſtinction in Rome were 
aſſembled. There were no men excepting a 
very few ſtrangers; moſt part of the Roman 


noblemen having ſome function in the proceſſi- 


on. The inſtant of his Holineſs's departure 
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from the Vatican, was announced b y a dif- 
charge of cannon from the caſtle of St. Ange- 
lo; on the top of which, the ſtandard of the 
church had been flying ever fince morning. 
We had a full view of the cavalcade, on its 
return from the church, as it aſcended to the 
Capitol. The officers of the Pope's horſe 
guards were dreſſed in a ſtyle equally rich and 
becoming. It was ſomething between the 
Hungarian and Spaniſh dreſs. I do not know 
whether the King of Pruſſia would approve of 
the great profuſion of plumage they wore in 
their hats; but it is piRureſque, and ſhowy 
qualities are the moſt eſſential to the guards 
of his Holineſs. The Swiſs guards were, on 
this occaſion, dreſſed with leſs propriety ; their 
uniforms were real coats of mail, with iron 
helmets on their heads, as if they had been to 
take the Capitol by ſtorm, and expected a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance. Their appearance was 
ſtrongly contraſted with that of the Roman 
Barons, who were on horſeback, without 
boots, and in full dreſs; each of them was 
preceded by four pages, their hair hanging in 
regular ringlets to the middle of their backs: 
they were followed by a number of ſervants 
in rich liveries. Biſhops and other ecclefiaſ- 
tics ſucceeded the Barons; and then came the 
Cardinals on horſeback, in their purple robes, 
- which covered every part of the horſes, except 
the head. You may be ſure that the horſes 
employed at fuch ceremonies are the gentleſt. 


"it 
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| that can be found; for if they were at all un- 
ruly, they might not only injure the ſurround- 
ing crowd, but throw their Eminencies, who 
are not celebrated for their ſkill in horſemah- 
| ſhip. Laſt of all comes the Pope himſelf, 
mounted on a milk white mule, diſtributing 
bleſſings with an unſparing hand among the 
multitude, who follow him with acclamations 
of Viva il Santo Padre, Long live the Holy 
Father! and proſtrating themſelves on the 
ground before his mule, Benedizione Santo Pa- 
dre, Your bleſſing, Holy Father. The Holy 
| Father took particular care to wave his hand 
in the form of the croſs, that the bleſſings he 
pronounced at the ſame inſtant might have the 
greater efficacy. As his Holineſs is employed 
in this manner during the whole proceſſion, 
he cannot be ſuppoſed to give the leaſt atten- 
tion to his mule, the bridle of which is held 
by, two perſons who walk by his fide, with 
ſome others, to catch the infallible Father of 
the Church, and prevent his being thrown 
to the ground, in caſe the mule ſhould 
fumble. e _ 


At the entrance of the Capitol he was met 
by the Senator of Rome, who, falling on his 


knees, delivered the keys into the hands of his 


| Holineſs, who pronounced a bleſſing over him, 


and reſtored him the keys. Proceeding from 
the Capitol, the Pope was met by a deputation 
of Jews, ſoon after he had paſſed through the 
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Arch of Titus. They were headed by the 
chief Rabbi, who preſented him with a long 
ſcroll of parchment, on which is written the 
whole law of Moſes in Hebrew. His Holi- 
neſs received the parchment in a very graci- 
ous manner, telling the Rabbi at the fame 
time, that he. accepted his preſent out of .re- 
| ſpect to the law itſelf, but entirely rejected his 


interpretation; for the ancient law, having 


been fulfilled by the coming of the Meſſiah, 
was no longer in force. As this was not a 
convenient time or place for the Rabbi to en- 
ter into a controverſy upon the ſubject, he 
bowed his head in ſilence, and retired with his 
countrymen, in the full conviction, that the 
falſehood of the Pope's aſſertion would be 
made manifeſt to the whole univerſe in due 
time. His Holineſs, mean while, proceeded in 
triumph, through ' the principal ſtreets, to the 
V atican. | 


This proceſſion, I am told, is one of the 
moſt ſhowy and magnificent which takes place, 
on any occaſion, in this city; where there are 
certainly more ſolemn exhibitions of the ſame 
kind than in any other country; yet, on the 
whole, I own it did not afford me much fatis- 


faction; nor could all their pomp and finery 
prevent an uneaſy recollection, not unmixed 
with ſentiments of indignation, from obtrud- 
ing on my mind. To feel unmixed admirati- 


on in beholding the Pope and his Cardinals 
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warching in triumph to the Capitol, one muſt 
forget thoſe who walked in triumph formerly) 
to the fame place; forget intirely that ſuch 
men as Camillus, Scipio, Paulus Emilius, and 


Pompey, ever exiſted ; they muſt forget Cato, 


whoſe campaign in Africa was ſo much admir- 
ed by Lucan, that he declares, he would rather 
have had the glory of that ſingle campaign than 
Pompey's three triumphs, and all the honour he 
obtained by finiſhing the Jug war. 


Hunc ego per Syrtes, 11 extrema gs 
Ducere maluerim, quam ter Capitolia curru 
Scandere Pompeii, quam frangere colla Jugurthæ. 


This triumph, this, on Lybia's utmoſt bound, 
With death and deſolation compaſſed round, 

To all thy glories, Pompey, I prefer, i 

Thy trophies, and thy third triumphal car; : 


To Marius? mighty name, and * Jugurthine war. 
| Rows, 


We muſt forget Caius Caſſius, Marcus Bru- 
tus, and all the great and virtuous men of an- 
cient Rome, whom we have admired from our 
childhood, and of whoſe great qualities our 
admiration increaſes with our experience and 
knowledge of the preſent race of mankind. 
To be in the Capitol, and not think and ſpeak 
of the worthjes of the ancient Republic, is 
almoſt i im poſſible. 
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Quis te, magne Cato, tacitum ; aut te Cofle relinquat ? 
Quis Gracchi genus ? aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 


What tongue, juſt Cato, can thy praiſe forbear ! 
Or each brave Scipio's noble deeds declare? 
Afric's dread foes ; two thunderbolts of war! 
rr. 


r 


* 
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PS 


ALETTEF Xx 
Rome. 


| H AVING faid fo much of St. Peter's, un- 

queſtionably the fineſt piece. of modern archi- 
teQure in Rome, allow me to mention ſome of 
the beſt ſpecimens of the ancient. I ſhall be- 
gin with the Pantheon, which, though not the 
largeſt of t he Roman temples, is the moſt per- 
fect which now remains. The Temple of 


Jupiter Capitolinus, and the Temple of Peace, 
if we may truſt tq the accounts we have of the 


firſt, and to the ruins of the ſecond, in the 
Campo Vaccino, were both much larger than 
the Pantheon. In ſpite of the depredations 
which this laſt has ſuſtained from Goths, Van- 
dals, and Popes, it ſt ill remains a beauteous 
monument of Roman taſte. The pavilion of 
the great altar, which ſtands under the cupola 
in St. Peter's, and the four wreathed pillars 
of Corinthian braſs which ſupport it, were 
formed out of the ſpoils of the Pantheon, 
which, after all, and with the weight of eigh- 
teen hundred years upon its head, has ſtill a 
probability of outliving its proud rapacious ri- 
val. From the round form of this temple, it 


— 
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has obtained the name of Rotunda. Its hei ght 
is a hundred and fifty feet, and its. diameter 
nearly the ſame, Within it is divided into 
eight parts; the gate at which you enter form- 
ing one: the other ſeven compartments, if 
they may be ſo called, are each of them diſtin- 
guiſhed by two fluted Corinthian pillars, and 
| as many pilaſters of Giallo Antico. The ca- 
pitals and baſes are of white marble; theſe ſup- 
port a circular entablature. The wall is per- 
' pendicular for half the height of the temple; 
it then flopes forward as it aſcends, the cir- 
cumference gradually diminiſhing, till it ter- 
minates in an opening of about twenty-five 
feet diameter. There are no windows ; the 
central opening in the vault admitting a ſuffi- 
_ ciency of light, has a much finer effect than 
windows could have had. No great inconve- 
niency can happen from this opening. The 
conical form of the temple prevents the rain 
from falling near the walls where the altars 
now are, and where the ſtatues of the Gods 
were formerly placed. The rain which falls 
in the middle immediately drills through holes 
which perforate a large piece of porphyry that 
forms the centre of the pavement, the whole 
of which conſiſts of various pieces of marble, 
agate, and other materials, which have been 
picked up from the ruins, and now u. 2 
ſingular kind of. - york, 


vor. U. __— D. 5 
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The portico was added by Marcus Agrippa, 
the ſon-in-law of Auguſtus. It is ſupported | 
by ſixteen pillars of granite, five feet in diame- 
ter, and of a ſingle piece each. Upon the 
freize, in the front, is the ee inſeripti- 


on in g. capitals: 
M. AGRIPPA IL. F. CONSUL TERTIUM FECIT. 


Founded by Marcus Agrippa, the ſon of Lacins, 
during his third conſulſhip, 


Some are of opinion, that the Pantheon is 
much more ancient than the Auguſtan age, 
and that the portico, which 1s the only part 
| thoſe antiquarians- admit to be the work of 
Agrippa, though beautiful in itſelf, does not 
correſpond with the ſimplicity of the temple. 


As the Pantheon is the moſt entire, the 
Amphitheatre of Veſpaſian is the moſt ſtupen- 
dous, monument of antiquity in Rome. It 
was finiſhed by his ſon Titus, and obtained 
the name of Coloſſeum, afterwards corrupted 
into Coliſeum, from a coloſſal ſtatue of Apollo 
which was placed before it. This vaſt firuc- 
ture was built of Tiburtine tone, which is 
_ remarkably durable. If the public buildings 
of the ancient Romans had met with no more 
inveterate enemy than Time, we might, at 
this day, contemplate the greater number in 
all their original perfection; they were form- 


=, 


12 


ed for the admiration of much remoter ages 


than the preſent. This Amphitheatre in par- 
ticular might have ſtood entire for two thou- 


ſand years to come: For what are the ſlou- 
corroſions of time, in compariſon of the rapid 
deſtruction from the fury of Barbarians, the 
zeal of Bigots, and the avarice of Popes and 
Cardinals? The firſt depredation made on this 
ſtupendous building, was by the inhabitants of 
Rome themſelves, at that time greater Goths 
than their conqueror. We are told, they ap- 


plied to Theodoric, whoſe court was then at 
Ravenna, for liberty to take the ſtones of this 


Amphitheatre for ſome public work they were 
carrying on. The marble cornices, the friezes, 


and other ornaments of this building, have 
been carried away, at various times, to adorn 
— palaces; - and the ſtones have been taken to 


build churches, and ſometimes to repair the 
walls of Rome, the moſt uſeleſs work of all. 
For of what importance are walls to a city, 
without a garriſon, and whoſe moſt powerful 
artillery affects not the bodies, but only the 


minds, of men? About one-half of the exter- 


nal circuit ſtill remains, from which, and the 
ruins of the other parts, a pretty exact idea 
may be formed of the original ſtructure. By 
a computation made by Mr. Byres, it could 
contain eighty- five thouſand ſpectators, mak - 


ing a convenient allowance for each. Four- 
teen chapels are now erected within ſide, re- 


preſenting the ſtages of our Saviour * 
3 
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This expedient of conſecrating them into 
| Chriſtian chapels and churches, has ſaved ſome 
| of the fineſt remains of Heathen magnificence 

from utter deſtruction. 


Our admiration of the Romans is n 
with horror, when we reflect on the uſe for- 
merly made of this immenſe building, and the 
_ dreadful ſcenes which were acted on the Are- 
na; where not only criminals condemned to 
_ death, but alſo priſoners taken in war, were 
obliged to butcher each other, for the enter- 
tainment of an inhuman populace. The com- 
bats of Gladiators were at firſt uſed in Rome 
at funerals only, where priſoners were obliged 

to aſſume that profeſſion, and fight before the 
tombs of deceaſed Generals or Magiſtrates, 
in imitation of the barbarous cuſtom of the 
Greeks, of facrificing captives at the e of 


their heroes. . 


This horrid piece of magnificence, which, 
at firſt, was exhibited only on the death of 
Conſuls, and men of the higheſt diſtinction, 
came gradually to be claimed by every citizen 
who was ſufficieatly rich to defray the ex- 
| pence; and as the people's fondneſs for theſe 
combats increaſed every day, they were no 
longer confined to funeral folemnities, but be- 
came cuſtomary on days of public rejoicing, 
and were exhibited, at amazing expence, by 
-n n. after victories. In the pro- 
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greſs of riches, luxury, and vice, it became a 


profeſſion in Rome to deal in gladiators. Men 


called Laniſtæ made it their buſineſs to pur- 
chaſe priſoners and ſlaves, to have them in- 
ſtructed in the uſe of the, various weapons; 
and when any Roman choſe to amuſe the peo- 


ple with their favourite ſhow, or to entertain 
a ſelect company of his own friends upon any 


particular occaſion, he applied to the Laniſtæ; 
who, for a fixed price, furniſhed him with as 
many pairs of thoſe unhappy combatants as he 
required. They had various names given to 
them, according to the different manner in 
which they were armed. Towards the end of 


the republic, ſome of the rich and powerful 


citizens had great numbers of gladiators of 
their own, who were daily exerciſed by the 


_ Laniſte, and always kept ready for fighting | 


when ordered by their proprietor. | Thoſe 


who were often victorious, or had the good ; 


| fortune to pleaſe their maſters, had their liber- 
ty granted them, on which they generally quit- 
ted their profeſſion ; though it ſometimes hap- 
pened, that thoſe who were remarkably” ſkilful, 
continued it, either from vanity or poverty, 


even after they had obtained their freedom; 


and the applauſe beſtowed on thoſe gladiators, 
had the effect of inducing men born free, to 
chooſe this for a profeſſion, which they exer- 
eiſed for money, till age impaired their ſtrength 


and addreſs. They then hung up their arms 
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in the .temple of Reet and en, no 
more on the Arena, 


/ 


| = — Veianius armis 
Herculis ad poſtem fixis latet abditus agro, 
Ne . extrema toties exoret Arena. 


Secure in n retreat Vejanius lies; 
Hangs up his arms, nor courts the doubtful prize j 
Wiſely reſolved to tempt his fate no more, 
Or the 0 crowd for his oy implore. 
Francis, 
There were many Amphitheatres at Rome: 
in other towns of Italy, and in many pro- 
vinces of the empire; but this of Veſpaſian 
was the largeſt that ever was built. That at 
Verona is the next in ſize in Italy, and the 
remains of the Amphitheatre at Nimes, in the 
ſouth of France, prove, that it was the moſt 
magnificent ſtructure of this kind in any of 
the Roman provinces. The Romans were ſo 
exceſſively. fond of theſe exhibitions, that 
wherever colonies were eſtabliſhed, -it was 
found. requiſite to give public ſhews of this 
kind, to, induce © the, emigrants to remain in 
their new country: and in the provinces where 
it was thought neceſſary that a conſiderable 
body of troops ſhould remain conſtantly, ſtruc- 
tures of this kind were erected, at vaſt labour 
and expence, and were found the beſt means 
of inducing the young officers to ſubmit cheer - 
fully to a long abſence from the capital, and 


\ 
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of preventing. the common ſoldiers from deſer- 
tion. The profuſion of human blood, which 
was ſhed in the Arena, by the cruel prodigality 
of the Emperors, and the refinements which 
were invented to augment the barbarous plea- 
ſure of the ſpectators, are proofs of the dread- 
ful degree of corruption and depravity to 
which human nature is capable of attaining, 
even among a learned and enlightened people, 
when unreſtrained by the mild precepts of a 
| benevolent religion. We are told, that the 
gladiators bred for the uſe of particular patri- 
cians, as well as thoſe kept for hire by the La- 
niſtz, were, for ſome weeks before they ap- 

. peared in the Arena, fed upon ſuch ſucculent 
diet, as would ſooneſt fill their veins, that they 
might- bleed freely at every wound. They 
were inſtructed by the Laniſtæ, not only in 
the art of fighting, but alſo in the moſt grace-- 
ful manner” of dying; and when thoſe wretch- 
ed men felt themſelves mortally wounded, they 


aſſumed ſuch attitudes as they knew pleaſed the 


| beholders ; and they ſeemed to receive pleaſure 
thembblves from- the applauſe beſtowed upon 
them in their laſt moments. * 


When a FR Eel was ra by his anta- 
goniſt to the ground, and directly laid down 
his arms, it was a ſign that he could reſiſt no 
longer, and declared himſelf vanquiſhed; but 
ſtill his life depended on the ſpectators. If 
they were pleaſed with his performance, or, 
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in a merciful diſpoſition, they held up their 
hands, with the thumb. folded down, and the 
| life of the man was ſpared; but if they were 
in the humour to ſee him die, they held up 
the hand clenched, with the thumb only erect. 
As ſoon as the proſtrate victim beheld that fa- 
tal ſignal, he knew all hopes of life were vain, 
and immediately preſented his breaſt to the 
fword of his adverſary, who, whatever his own 
inclinations might be, was obliged to Mw him 
to "m—_ inſtantly. . 


3 theſe combats formed the ſupreme plea- 
fure of the inhabitants of Rome, the moſt cru- 
el of their Emperors. were ſometimes the moſt 


popular; merely becauſe they gratified the moſt 


ple, without reſtraint, in their favourite amuſe- 
ment. When Marcus Aurelius thought it ne- 
; ceſſary, for the public ſervice, to recruit his 
- army; from the gladiators of Rome; it raiſed 
more diſcontent . among the en mg than 
: many of the wildeſt pranks of Caligula. In 
the times of ſome of the Emperors, the lower 
i 2 of Roman citizens were certainly as 
worthleſs a ſet of men as ever exiſted ; ſtained 
with all the vices which ariſe from idleneſs 
and dependence; living upon the largeſſes of 
the great; paſſing their whole time in the Cir- 
cus and Amphitheatres, where every ſentiment 
of humanity was annihilated within their breaſts, 
and where the agonies and torments of their 
fellow- creatures were their chief paſtime. That 
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no occaſion might be loſt of indulging this ſa- 


| vage taſte of the populace, criminals were con- 


demned to fight with wild beaſts in the Are- 
na, or were expoſed, unarmed, to be torn in 


pieces by them; at other times, they were 


blindfolded, and in that condition obliged to 
cut and ſlaughter each other. So that, inſtead 
cf victims ſolemnly ſacrificed to public juſtice, _ 


they ſeemed to be brought in as bultoous to 
raiſe the mirth of the en 


The practice of domeſtic ſlavery had alſo a 


great influence in rendering the Romans of a 


cruel and haughty character. Maſters could 


puniſh their ſlaves in what manner, and to 
what degree, they thought proper. It was as 


late as the Emperor Adrian's time, before any 


law was made, ordaining that a maſter who 


ſhould put his ſlave to death without ſufficient 
cauſe, ſhould be tried for his life. The uſual 


porter at the gate of 2 great man's houſe in 
ancient Rome, was a chained flave. The 


noiſe of whips and laſhes reſounded from one 
| houſe to another, at the time when it was cuſ- 
tomary for the maſters of families to take an 
account of the conduct of their ſervants. This 
cruel diſpoſition, as is the caſe wherever domeſ- 


tic ſlavery prevails, extended to the gentle ſex, 


and hardened the mild tempers of the women. 
What a picture has Juvenal drawn of the we 

of a Roman ny 1: ; 
D 3 
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Nam fi conſtituit, foliroque docentins optat 

' Ornari- 8 | 
Componit crinem laceratis ipſa capillis, 

Nuda humeros Pſecas infelix, nudiſque mamillis. - 
Altior hic quare cincinnus ? Taurea punit. | 
Continuo flexi crimen facinuſque capilli. 


But if ſhe has made an aſſignation, and wiſhes to be 
dreſt with more nicety than uſual—Poor Pſecas (her. 
female ſlave), with her hair torn about her ears, and 
7 ſtripped to the waiſt, adjuſts the lock of her miſtreſs. 

Why is this curl ſo high? Preſently the way pu- 
niſhes the diſorder of the leaft hair. 

It was piles for avaricious maſters to 
ſend their infirm and ſick ſlaves, to an iſland 
in the Tiber, where there was a Temple of 
Aſculapius; if the God pleaſed to. recover 
them, the maſter took them back to his fami- 
ly; if they died, no farther inquiry was made 
about them. The Emperor Claudius put a 
check to this piece of inhumanity, by ordain- 
ing; that every ſick ſlave, thus abandoned by 
his maſter, ſhould be declared free when he re- 


e his health. : 


hom theſe n are we to infer, 
that the ancient Romans were naturally of a 
more cruel turn of mind, than the preſent in- 
habitants of Europe? Or is there not reaſon 
to believe that, in the ſame circumſtances, 
modern nations would act in the ſame manner? 
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Do we not perceive, that the practice of do- 
meſtic ſlavery has, at this day, a ſtrong ten- 
dency to render men haughty, capricious, and 
cruel. Such, I am afraid, is the nature of 
man, that if he has power without controul, 
he will uſe it without juſtice ; abſolute power 

| has a ſtrong tendency to make good men bad, 
and never fails to make bad men worſe. 


It was an obſervation of the late Mareſchal 
Saxe, that in all the conteſts between the army 
waggoners and their horſes, the waggoners 

were in the wrong; which he imputed to their 
having abſolute authority over the horſes. In 
the qualities of the head and heart,” and in 
moſt other reſpects, he thought the men and 
horſes on an equality. Caprice is a vice of 
the temper, which increaſes faſter than any 
other by indulgence ; it often ſpoils the beſt 
qualities of the heart, and, in particular ſitua- 
tions, degenerates into the moſt unſufferable 
_ tyranny. The firſt appearance of it in young 
minds ought to be oppoſed with firmneſs, 
and prevented from farther progreſs, other- 
wiſe our future attempts to arreſt it may be 
\ fruitleſs x for | 


| Mobilitate viget, vireſque acquirit eundo, : 
every moment grows, 


And gains new ſtrength and yigour as it goes. 
| On; 
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The combats in the Amphitheatres were, as 
1 have already ſaid, introduced by degrees at 


Rome. The cuſtom of making priſoner fight 


around the funeral piles of deceaſed heroes, 
was a refinement on a more barbarous prac- 
tice ; and the Romans, no doubt, valued them=- 
ſelves on their humanity, in not butchering 
their priſoners in cold blood, as was the. cuſ- 
tom in the earlieſt ages of Greece. The in- 
ſtitution of obliging criminals to fight in the 
Arena, and thus giving them a chance for 
their lives, would alſo appear to them a very 
merciful improvement -on the common manner 
of execution. The groſſeſt ſophiſtry will paſs 
on men's underſtandings, when it is uſed in 
ſupport of meaſures to which they are already 
inclined. And when we conſider the eager- 
neſs with which the populace of every Coun- 
try behold the accidental combats which oc- 


, cur in the ſtreets, we need not be ſurpriſed 


to find, that when once the combats of gla- 
diators were permitted' among the Roman po- 
pulace, on whatever pretext, the taſte for them 
would daily increaſe, till it eraſed every idea 
of compunction from their breaſts, and be- 
came their ruling paſſion. The Patricians, 
enriched by the pillage of kingdoms, and 
knowing that their power at Rome, and con- 
ſequent ed all over the world, depended on the 
favour * ſuffrages of the people, naturally 
ſought popularity by gratifying their favour- 
ite taſte. Aſterwards the Emperors might 
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imagine, that ſuch ſhows would keep the ci- 

tizens from reflecting on their loſt liberties, 
or the enormities of the new form of govern- 
ment ;, and, excluſive of every political rea- 
ſon, many of them, from the barbarous diſpe- 
ſition of their own minds, would take as much 
pleaſure in the ſcenes acted on the Arena, as 
the moſt ſavage of the vulgar. 


While we expreſs - horror and indignation 
at the fondneſs which the Romans diſplayed 
for the bloody combats of the Amphitheatre, 
lef us reflect, whether this proceeded from any 
peculiar cruelty of diſpoſition inherent in that 
people, or belongs to mankind in general; let 
us reflect, whether it is probable, that the 
people of any other nation would not be gra- 
dually led, by the ſame degrees,. to an equal 
paſſion for ſuch horrid entertainments. Let 
us conſider, whether there is reaſon to ſuſ- 
pect that thoſe who arm cocks with ſteel, and 
take pleaſure in beholding the ſpirited little ani- 
mals cut one another to death, would not 
take the ſame, or ſuperior delight, in oblig- 
ing men to ſlaughter each other if they had 
the power.—And what reſtrains them? Is there 
no reaſon to believe, that the influence of a 
purer religion, and brighter example, than were 
known to the Heathen world, prevents man- 
kind from thoſe enormities naw, which were 
permitted and countenanced formerly? As 
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ſoon as the benevolent precepts of Chriſti- 
anity were received by the Romans as the 
laws of the Deity, the priſoners and the ſlaves 
were treated, with humanity, and the bloody ex- 
hibitions in the ee were aboliſhed. 
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Rome. 


| 


Yo U are ſurpriſed that I have hitherto faid 
nothing of the Capitol, and the Forum Ro- 
manum, which is by far the moſt intereſting 
ſcene of antiquities in Rome. The objects 
_ worthy of attention are ſo numerous, and ap- 
pear ſo confuſed, that it was a conſiderable 
time before I could form a tolerable diſtinct 
idea of their ſituation with reſpect to each 
other, though I have paid many more viſits to 
this than any other ſpot ſince I have been in 
this city. Before we entered a church or pa- 
lace, we ran thither with as much impatience 
as if the Capitol had been in danger of falling 
before our arrival, The approach to the mo- 
dern Campidoglio is very noble, and worthy 
of the genius of Michael Angelo. The build- 
1 ing itſelf is alſo the work of that great artiſt; 
it is raiſed on part of the ruins of the ancient 
Capitol and fronts St. Peter s church with its 

back to the Forum and old Rome. Aſcend- 
ing this celebrated hill, the heart beats quick, 
and the mind warms with a thouſand intereſt- 
ing ideas. You are carried back, at once, to 
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the famous robber who firſt founded it. With- 
out thinking of the waſte of time which muſt 


have effaced what you are looking for, you 
caſt about your eyes in ſearch of the path by 


| which the Gauls climbed up, and where they 


were oppoſed and overthrown by Manlius. 
You withdraw your eyes, with diſdain, from 
every modern object, and are even diſpleaſed 
with the elegant ſtructure you ſee before you, 
and contemplate, with more reſpe& the ruins 
on which it is founded; becauſe 88 f are more 
truly Roman. | 
The two Seine of vuſales, at the bottom 
of the afcent, though excellent ſpecimens; of 
Egyptian ſculpture, engage little of your atten- 
tion. Warm with the glory of Rome, you 
cannotybeſtow a thought on the hieroglyphics 
of Egypt. At fight of the trophies erected in 
| honour of C. Marius, all thoſe bloody ſcenes 
ated by the fury of party and demon of re- 
venge, during the moſt calamitous period of 
the republic, ruſh upon the memory; and you 
regret that Time, who has ſpared the monu- 
ments of this fierce ſoldier, has deſtroyed the 


numerous trophies raiſed to the Fabii, the 


Scipio's, and other heroes, diſtinguiſhed for 
the virtues of humanity, as well as the talents 
of Generals. You are ſtruck with 4 the coloſ- 
fal ſtatues of Caftor and Pollux, and, in the 
heat of enthuſiafin, confounding the fictions 

of 2 with hiſtorical * ww heart 9 


* 
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plauds their -fraternal affection, and thanks 
them for the timely aſſiſtance they afforded the 

Romans in a battle with the Volſei. +» You re- 
joice at their good fortune, which, on earth, 
has procured them a place in the Capitol, and, 
in heaven, a ſeat by Hercules. Horace in- 
forms us, that Auguſtus drinks his nectar, re- 

clined between them and that demigod— 


Quos inter Auguſtus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. 


Between whom Auguftus declining, quaſfs 
nectar with purple lips. | 


From them you move forward, and your ad- 
miration is fixed by the animated equeſtrian 
- ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius, which naturally 
brings to your memory that happy period, 
when the Roman empire was governed by a 
Prince who, during a long reign, made the 
good of his ſubjects the chief object of his 
government. You proceed to the upper end 
of the areaz your eye is caught by a majeſtic 
female figure, in a ſitting attitude; you are 
told it is a Roma Triumphans ; you view her 
with all the warmth of fond enthuſiaſm, but 
you recolle& that ſhe is no longer Trium- 
phans; you caſt an indignant eye on St. Pe- 
ter's church, to which ſhe alſo ſeems to look 
with indignation, Is there ſuch another in- 
ſtance of the viciſſitude of human things; the 


wy 
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proud Miſtreſs of the World under the domi- 
nion of a prieſt ? Horace was probably accuſed | 
of vanity when he wrote . lines: 


* 


— —Uſque ego poſtera 
Creſcam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine Pontifex. 


My fame —— — ſhall bloom, 
And with unfading youth improve, 
While to th' immortal fame of Jove 
The veſtal maids, in ſilent ſtate | 
Aſcending, on the Pontiff wait. : 
8 FaAxcis. 


hy 


Yet the poet's. works have already out-lived _ 


this period fourteen hundred years; and Vir- 
gil has tranſmitted the memory of the friend- 
ſhip and fame of Niſus and Euryalus, the 
ſame ſpace of time beyond the period which he 
himſelf, in the ardour of poetic hope, had fix- 
ed for its limits. 


Fortunati ambo ſi quid mea carmina poſſunt, 
Nulla dies unquam memori vos eximet ævo: 

Dum domus ZEnez Capitoli immobile ſaxum 
Accolet, imperiumque Pater Romanus habebit. | 


Hail, happy pair! if fame our verſe can give, 
From age to age your memory ſhall lire; "Rt 

Long as th' imperial Capitol ſhall ſtand, * 
Or Rome's majeſtic Lord the congear'd world com- 

| mand | Tie 


\.. 
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In the two wings of the eben palace, call- 
ed the Campidoglio, the Conſervators of the 
city have apartments; their office is analogous 
to that of the ancient Ædilès. In the main 
body an Italian nobleman, appointed by the 
Pope, has his reſidence, with the title of Se- 
nator of Rome; the miſerable repreſentation 
of that Senate which gave laws to the world. 
The moſt defaced ruin, the moſt ſhapeleſs heap 
of antique rubbiſh in all Rome, cannet con- 
vey a feebler image of the building to which 
they belonged, than this deputy of the Pope 
does of that auguſt aſſembly. The beautiful 
approach to this palace, and all the ornaments 
which decorate the area before it, cannot de- 
tain you long from the back view to which the 
ancient Capitol fronted. Here you behold 
the Forum Romanum, now exhibiting a me- 
lancholy but intereſting view of the devaſtati- 
on wrought by the united force of time, ava- 
rice, and bigotry. The firſt objects which 
meet your eye, on looking from this fide of 
the hill, are three fine pillars, two-thirds of 
them buried in” the ruins of the old Capitol. 
| They are ſaid to be the remains of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguſtus, in 
gratitude for having narrowly eſcaped death 
from a ſtroke of lightning. Near theſe are the 
remains of Jupiter Stator, conſiſting of three 
very elegant ſmall Corinthian pillars, with 
their entablature ; the Temple of Concord, 
where Cicero aſſembled the Senate, on the 
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diſcovery of Catiline's conſpiracy; the Tem- 
ple of Romulus and Remus, and that of An- 
toninus and Fauſtina, juſt by it, both con- 
verted into modern churches; the ruins of 
the magnificent Temple of Peace, built 
immediately after the .taking of Jeruſalem, the 
Roman. empire being then in profound peace. 
This is faid to have been the fineſt temple in 
old Rome; part of the materials of Nero's 
Golden Houſe, which Veſpaſian pulled down, 
were uſed in erecting this grand edifice. The 
only entire pillar remaining of this Temple, 
was placed by Paul V. before the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore. It is a moſt beauti- 
ful fluted Corinthian column, and gives a very 
high idea of the Temple to which it originally 
| belonged. His Holineſs has crowned it with 
an image of the Virgin Mary; and, in the in- 
ſcription on the pedeſtal, he gives his_reaſon 
for chooſing a column belonging to the Tem- 
ple of Peace, as an ornament to a church de- 
dicated to the e e 


Ex cujus viſceribus Princeps vere Pacis ne elt. 


From whoſe bowels 4 Prince of Peace 8 ' 


Of 1 many trium 11 inks | which ſtood for- 
merly i in Rome, there are only three now re- 
maining, all of them near the Capitol, and 
forming entries to the Forum; thoſe of Titus, 
Septimius Severus, and Conſtantine. The 
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laſt is by much the fineſt of the three; but its 


chief beauties are not genuine, nor, properly 
ſpeaking, its own; they conſiſt of ſome admi- 
rable baſſo relievos, ſtolen from the Forum of 


Trajan, and repreſenting that Emperor's vic- 
tories 'over the Dacians. This theft might, 
perhaps, not have been fo notorious to poſteri- 
ty, if the artiſts of Conſtantine's time had not 
added ſome figures, which make the fraud ap- 
parent, and, by their great inferiority, evince 
the degeneracy of the arts in the interval be- 
tween the reigns. of theſe two Emperors, 


| The relievos of the arch of Titus repreſent 
the table of ſhew-bread, the trumpets, the 
golden candleſticks with ſeven branches, and 
other utenſils, brought from the Temple of 
Jeruſalem, The quarter which is allotted for 
the Jews is not at a great diſtance from this 


arch. There are about nine thouſand of that 


unfortunate nation at preſent in Rome, the li- 
neal deſcendants of thoſe brought captive, by 


Titus, from Jeruſalem. I have been aſſur- 


cd that they always cautiouſly avoid paſſing 


through this arch, though it lies directly in ; 


their way to the Campo Vaccino, chooſing ra- 
ther to make a circuit, and enter the Forum at 


another place. I was affected at hearing this 


inftance of ſenſibility in a people who, what- 
ever other faults they may have, are certainly 


not deficient in patriotiſm, and attachment to 
the religion and cuſtonis of their forefathers. 


60 
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The ſame delicacy of ſentiment is diſplayed by 
a poet of their own country, in the 137th 1. 
as it is firmly tranſlated by Buchanan: 


Dum procul a Patria meeſti Babylonis in oris, . 
Fluminis ad liquidas forte ſedemus aquas ; . 
Illa animum ſubiit ſpecies miſeranda Sionis, 
Et numquam Patrii tecta videnda ſoli. 
* 3 * * * * 


O Solymæ, O adyta, et ſacri penetralia templi 
Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo ? ? Kc. 


Vou may read the whole; you will perhaps 
find ſome poetical beauties which eſcaped your 
obſervation when you heard it ſung in churches; 
but the poet's ardour ſeems to glow too vio- 
_ towards the end of 195 : pla. 
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LETTER MA 
Rome. 


Tims are many other intereſting ruins 
in and about the Campo Vaccino, beſides thoſe 
I have mentioned; but of ſome ſtructures 


which we know formerly ſtood here, no veſtige 


is now to be ſeen, This is the caſe with the 


arch which was erected in honour of the Fabian 


family. There is the ſtrongeſt reaſon to believe, 
that the ancient Forum was entirely ſurrounded 


with temples, baſilicæ, and public buildings of 
various kinds, and adorned with porticoes and 


colonades. In the time of the Republic, aſ- 
ſemblies of the people were held there, laws 
were propoſed,. and juſtice adminiſtered. In it 


was the Roſtrum, from whence the orators ha- 


rangued the people. All who aſpired at dig- 
nities came hither to canvaſs ſuffrages. The 
Bankers had their offices near the Forum, as 
well as thoſe who received the revenues of the 
Commonwealth; and all kind of buſineſs was 
tranſacted in this place. In my viſits to the 


Campo Vaccino, I arrange the ancient Forum 


in the beſt manner I can, and fix on the par- 
"ON ſpot where each edifice ſtood. In this 
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I am ſometimes a little cramped in room; for 
the ſpace between the Palatine Hill and the 
Capitol is ſo ſmall, and I am fo circumſcribed 
by arches and temples, whoſe ;ruins ſtill re- 
main, that I find it impoſſible to make the 
Forum Romanum larger than Covent Garden. 
I looked about for the Via Sacra, where Horace 
met with his troubleſome companion. Some 
people imagine, this was no other than the 
Forum itſelf; but I am clearly of opinion, | 
that the Via Sacra was a ſtreet leading | to the 
Forum, and loſt in it, as a ſtreet in London 
terminates at a ſquare. I have, at laſt, fixed 
on the exact point where it joins the Forum, 

+ which is very near the Meta Sudans, If we 
ſhould ever meet here, 1 ſhall convince you by F 
local arguments, that I am in the right; but 
I fear it would be very tedious, - and not at all 
convincing, to tranſmit them to you in 
writing. „„ 


. Rome increaſed in ſize and number of 
inhabitants, one Forum was found too ſmall, 
and many others were erected in proceſs of 
time; but when we ſpeak of the Forum, with- 
out any n epithet, the ancient one 
is underſtood. | 


The Tarpeian Rock is a continuation of 
that on which the Capitol was built; I went 
to that part from which criminals condemned 
to death were thrown. Mr. moos bas mea- 
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ſured the height; it is exactly fiſty- eight feet 
perpendicular ; and he thinks the grouud, ” 
the bottom, from evident marks, is twenty 
feet higher than it was originally; ſo that, 
before this accumulation of rubbiſh, the 
precipice muſt have been about cok feet 
perpendicular. In reading the hiſtory of the 
Romans, the vaſt idea we form of that people, 
naturally extends to the city of Rome, the 
hills on which it was built, and every thing 
belonging to it. We image to ourſelves the 
Tarpeian Rock as a tremendous precipice 3 
and, if afterwards we ever have an opportunity 
of actually ſeeing it, the height falls ſo ſhort 
of our expectations, that we are apt to think 
it a great deal leſs than it is in reality. A 
miſtake of this kind, joined to a careleſs view 
of the place, which is not in itſelf very in- 
tereſting, - has led Biſhop Burnet into the 
ſtrange aſſertion, that the Tarpeian Rock is fo 
very low, that a man would think it no great 
matter to leap down it for his diverſion, Cri- 
minals thrown from this precipice, were literal- 
ly thrown out of the city of old Rome into the 
Campus Martins, which was a large plain, of a 
triangular ſhape; two ſides of the triangle 
being formed by the Tiber, and the baſe by 
the Capitol, and buildings extending three 
miles nearly in a parallel line with it. The 
Campus Martius had its name from a ſmall 
temple built in it, at a very early period, and 


dedicated to Mars; or it might have this name 
Vor. H. E 


* 


J 
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from the military exerciſes performed "0 


In this field, the great aſſemblies of the people, 4 
called Cenſus or Luſtrum, were held every 


fifth year; ; the Conſuls, Cenſors, and Tri- 


4 


bunes, were elected; the levies of troops were 
made; and there the Roman youth exerciſed 
themſelves in riding, driving the chariot, 
ſhooting with the bow, uſing the ſling, darting 


the javelin, throwing the diſcus or quoit, in 


* 


wreſtling, running; and when covered with 


ſweat and duſt, in conſequence of theſe exer- 


- 


* 


eiſes, they waſhed their bodies clean by ſwim- 
ming in the Tiber. Horace accuſes Lydia of 
- ruining a young man, by keeping him from 
thoſe manly exerciſes in which he formerly 
excelled. | 


( 


ee apricum | 
Oderit campum, patiens pulyeris argue ſolis: 
- Cur neque militaris | 

| Inter equales epuitet, Gallica nec 22855 


＋ emperet ora frenis ? . 
Cur timet yam Tiberim tangere 5 


N Why does he kate the ſunny plain, 

While he can ſun or duſt ſuſtain? 

| Or why no more, with martial pride, ; 
Amidft the youthful battle ride, 
And the' fierce Gallic ſteed command, 


With bitted curb, and forming hand ? 


Why does he fear the pow flood ? 8 
| Francis. 
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The dead bodies of the moſt illuſtrious 
citizens were alſo burnt in this field, which 


was adorned gradually by ſtatues and trophies, 
erected to the memory of diſtinguiſhed men. 
But every feature of its ancient appearance, is 


now hid by the ſtrests and buildings of n 


Aus. 


The inhabitants of Rome may be excuſed 
for chuſing this ſituation fof their houſes, 
though by, ſo doing, they have deprived. us of 


a view of the Campus Martius. But ſurely 


they, or their Governors, ought to ſhow more 


ſolicitude for preſerving the antiquities than 


they do; and they might, without inconve- 
niency, find ſome place for a Cow Market, of 


| leſs importance than the ancient Forum. It 


is not in their power to reſtore it to its former 


ſplendor, but they might, at leaſt, have pre- 


vented, its falling back to the ſtate in which 
Zneas found it, when he came to viſit the 


= Evander. 


Talibus i inter ſe dictis ad tecta ſubibant | 
Pauperis Evandri : paſfimque armenta videbant 
A 3 et lautis mugire « carinis. 


| Thus they _— on 1 of ancient fame, 
Till to the monarch's humble courts they came; 


There oxen ſtalk'd where palaces were rais'd, 
And bellowing herds in the proud Forum graz d. 
"WB | Prrr, | 
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I have already ſaid, that beſides this, there 
were ſeveral Forums in Rome, where Baſilicæ 
were built, juſtice adminiſtered, and buſineſs 
trunſacted. The Emperors were fond of hav- 
ing ſuch public places named after them. 
The accounts we have of the Forums of Nerva, : 
and that of Trajan, give the higheſt idea of 
their grandeur and elegance ; ; three Corin- 
thian pillars, with their entablature, are all 

that remain of the former ; of the latter, the 
noble column placed in the middle, ſtill pre- 
ſerves all its original beauty. It conſiſts of 
twenty- three circular” pieces of white nk, 
horizontally placed one above the other; 

is about twelve feet diameter at the ae 
and ten at the top. The plinth of the baſe is 
a piece of marble twenty-one feet ſquare. A 
ſtaircaſe, conſiſting of one hundred and eighty- 
three ſteps, and ſufficiently wide to admit a 
man to aſcend, is cut out of the folid marble, 
leaving a ſmall pillar ' in the 'middle, round 
which the ſtair winds from the bottom to the 
top. I obſerved a piece broken, as I went up, 
' which ſhewed, that thoſe large maſſes of marble 
have been exquiſitely poliſhed on the flat ſides, 
where they are in / contact with each other, 
that the adheſion and ſtrength of the pillar 

might be the greater. * The ſtairs are lighted | 
by forty-one. windows, exceedingly narrow on 
the outſide, that they might not interrupt the 
connection of the baſſo relievos, but which 
gradually widen within, and by that means 


Ml 


e 
5 
0 


twenty feet high. The aſbes of Trajan were 
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give ſufficient light. The baſe of the column 
is ornamented with baſſo relievos, repreſenting 

' trophies of Dacian armour. The moſt memo- : 
rable events of Trajan's expedition againſt the 
Dacians, are admirably wrought in a continu- 

ed ſpiral line from the bottom of the column 
to the top. The figures towards the top, are 
too far removed from the eye to be ſeen per- 
fectly. To have rendered them equally viſible 
with thoſe below, it would have been neceſſary 

to have made them larger proportionably as 
they aſcended. Viewed from any conſiderable 
diſtance, all the ſculpture is loſt, and a plain 
fluted pillar, of the ſame proportions, would 
have had as fine an effect. But ſuch a frugal 
plan would not have been ſo glorious to the 
Prince, whoſe victories are engraven, or ſo 
Intereſting to the legionary foldiers, . many of 
whom, no doubt, are here perſonally. repre- ; 
ſented. Beſides, it would not now be near 

ſo valuable a monument, in the. eyes of anti- 
quarians, or ſo uſeful a ſtudy to ſculptors and 
painters, who have occaſion. to repreſent the 
military dreſs of the Romans, or the coſtume 

of the Eaſt in that age. Excluſive of the 
ſtatue, this beautiful pillar is a hundred and 


depoſited in an urn at the bottom, and his 
ſtatue placed at the top. Pope Sixtus the Fifth, 
in the room of the Emperor's, has placed a 
ſtatue of St. Peter upon this column. I ob- 
ſerved. to a gentleman... with whom TI viſited * 


N 3 
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this pillar, that I thought there was not much 
propriety in placing the figure of St. Peter 
upon a monument, repreſenting the vic̃to- 
ries, and erected in honour of the Emperor 
Trajan. „ There is ſome propriety, how- 
« ever,” replied he coldly, “ in having made 
« the ſtatue of n | 


OY 
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CET TEL en. 


Nur - . 1 


IB. Have ben 8 to 5 beatification of | 


a Saint; ; he was of the order of St. Francis, 
and a great many brethren of that order were 
preſent, and in. very high ſfirits on the oc- 
caſion. There are a greater number of eccleſi- 
aſtics beatified, . and canonized, than any other 


order of men. In the firſt place, becauſe, no 


doubt, they deſerve it better; and alſo, be- 
cauſe they are more ſolicitous to have Saints 
taken from among men of their own profeſſion, 


and particular order, than people in other ſitua- 


tions in life are. Every monk imagines, it 
reflects perſonal honour on himſelf, when one 
of his order is canonized, Soldiers, lawyers, 


and phyſicians, would probably be happy. to 


ſce ſome of their brethren diſtinguiſhed in the, 


ſame manner; that they have not had this 
gratification of late years, may be imputed to 
the difficulty of finding ſuitable characters 


among them. Ancient hiſtory, indeed, makes 
mention of ſome commanders of armies who _ 
were very great ſaints; but I have heard of no 

phyſician who acquired that title ſince the days 


V5; 
- 4 
"_ 
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of St. Luke or of a ſingle lawyer, od any 
age or —_— 


A ves of the preſent Expectant, a great 
deal larger than life, had been hung up on the 
front of St. Peter's church, ſeveral days be- 
fore the beatification took place. This cere- 
mony was alſo announced by printed papers, 
. diſtributed by the happy brethren of St. Fran- 
eis. On the day of the folemnity, his Holi- 
neſs, a conſiderable number of Cardinals, many 
other, eccleſiaſtics, all the Capuchin Friars in 
Rome, and a great concourſe of ſpectators at- 
tended. The ceremony was performed in St. 
Peter's church. An eccleſiaſtio of my ac- 
quaintance procured us a very convenient 
place for ſeeing the whoſe. The ceremony 
of beatification is a previous' ſtep to that of 
canonization. The Saint, after he is beati- 
fied, is entitled to more diſtinction in Heaven 
than before; but he has not the power of 
freeing ſouls from purgatory till he has been 
canonized; and therefore is not addreſſed in 
prayer till he has obtained the ſecond honour. 
On the preſent occaſion, a long diſcourſe was 

pronounced by a Franciſcan Friar, fetting 

forth the holy life which this ExpeQtant had 
led upon earth, his devotions, his voluntary 
penances, and bis charitable * actions; and a 
particular enumeration was made, of certain 
miracles he had performed when alive, and 
others which had been performed after his 


* 
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1 by his bones. The woſt remarkable 
miracle, by himſelf in. perfon, was, his re- 
pleniſhing a lady's cupboard with bread, after 
her , houſekeeper, at the Saint's inſtigation, | 
had given all the . bread. of the family; to the 


poor. 


This buſineſs. is carried on in the 1 manner 
of a law-ſuit. The Devil is ſuppoſed to have 
an intereſt in preventing men from being made 
Saints. That all juſtice may be done, and 
that Satan may have his due, an advocate is 
employed to plead againſt the pretenſions of 
the Saint Expectant, and the perſon thus em- 
| ployed is denominated by the people, the 
Devil's Advocate. He calls. in queſtion the 
miracles ſaid to have been wrought by the 
Saint and his bones, and raiſes as many ob- 
jections to the proofs. brought of the purity of 
his life and converſation as he can. It is the 
buſineſs of the Advocate on the other ſide, to 
obviate and refute theſe cavils. The contro 
verſy was carried on in Latin. It drew out 
to a great length, and was by no means amu- 
ſing. Tour friend Mr. R 75, who ſat 
near me, loſing patience, "Hom. the length of 
the ceremony, and ſome, twitches of the gout, 
which he felt at that moment, whiſpered me, 
« I wiſh, from my heart, the Devil's Advocate 
„ were with his client, and this everlaſting | 
«. Saint = in Heaven, that we might get 
ad away. - The An, party, : of en 1 

| | 3 2 
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"mae one, were ſeized with frequent and long 

continued yawnings, which I imagine was 
obſerved by ſome of the Cardinals who . fat 
oppoſite to us. They caught the infection, 
and although they endeavoured to conceal 
their gaping under their purple robes, yet it 
ſeemed to ſpread and communicate itſelf gra- 
dually over the whole aſſembly, the Franciſcan 
Friars -excepted ; they were too. deeply in- - 
tereſted in the iſſue of the diſpute, to think 
it tedious. As often as the Devil's Advo- 
cate ſtarted an objection, evident ſigns of i im- 
patience, contempt, ſurpriſe, indignation, and 
reſentment, appeared i in the countenances of 
the venerable brotherhood, according to their 
different characters and tempers. One - ſhook 
his head, and whiſpered his neighbour; 
another * raiſed his chin, and puſhed up his 
| under-lip with , a diſdainful ſmile; a third 
ſtarted, opened his eyelids as wide as he could, 

and held up both his hands, with his "RN 
extended ; a fourth raiſed his thumb to his 
mouth, bit the nail with a grin, and jerked 
the thumb from his teeth towards the adver- 
fary ; a fifth ſtared, in a moſt expreſſive man- 
ner, at the Pope, and then fixed his eyes, 
frowning, | 8 the Advocate. All were in 
agitation, till the Saint's Counſel began to 
ſpeak, when a profound ſilence took place, 
and the moment he had made his anſwer, their 
countenances brightened, a ſmile of ſatisfac- 
tion ſpread around, and they nodded and ſhook 
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their beards at each other with mutual con- 
gratulations. In the mean time, the Cardi- 
nals, and the other auditors, who were not 
aſleep, continued yawning ; for my own part, 


grimaces, played off by the Capuchin, be- 
tween the arguments. Excluſive of theſe, . 
the making a Saint of a Capuchin, is the 
dulleſt buſineſs I ever was witneſs to. L hope 
the man himſelf enjoys much felicity ſince. the 


perſon will grudge the tedium and fatigue 
which he ſuffered on the occaſion. I ought, 
to have told you, that the Advocate's reaſon- 
ing was all in vain; the Devil loſt his cauſe, 


claim being confirmed, he was admitted into 


vent ee the expence of the proceſs. ; 


1 ee Mr, R—y. aſked,. if 1. 
recolleged the Saint's name. I ſaid, I did 
not. We muſt inform ourſelves,” ſaid he; 
he for. when I meet him above, I ſhall cer- 
« tainly claim ſome merit with him, from 


ce e done penance. at his beatification *. 
| MO 


% 


called St. ae. 4. by was. by birth a Neapo- 
litan, EET | k | 


* 
- 


IT was kept awake only by the interlude of + 


ceremony, in which caſe no good-natured, 


without the poſſibility of appeal. . The Saint's 


all the privileges of beatification 2 the Con- 


* 1 hw been "can ie. this new Saint is 5 5 
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LETTER Am., 
55 Rome. 


T Ravellers are too apt to fan haſty, and 
for the moſt part, unfavourable opinions of 
national characters. Finding the cuſtoms and 


ſentiments of the inhabitants of the foreign 


countries through which they pals, very dif- 
ferent from their own, they are ready to con- 
ſider them as erroneous, and conclude, that 
thoſe who act and think in a manner ſo op- 
poſite to themſelves, muſt be either knaves, 
fapls, or both. In ſuch haſty deciſions they 
are often confirmed by the partial repreſenta- 
tions of a few of their own countrymen, or of 
other foreigners who are eſtabliſhed in ſome 
profeſſion | in thoſe countries, and who have an 


intereſt in giving bad impreſſions of the nen 
among wen e n | 


That the Italians have an uncommon ſhare 
of natural ſagacity and acuteneſs, is pretty 
generally allowed; but they are accuſed of 
being deceitful, perfidious, and revengeful z 
and the frequent ' aſſaſſinations and murders 
which happen in the ſtreets of the great towns 
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in Italy, are - brought as proofs of this charge. 
I have not remained a fufhcient length of time 
in Italy, ſuppoſing I were, in all other reſpects, 
qualified to decide on the character of the in- 
habitants; but from the opportunities I have 
had, my idea of the Italians is, that they are 
an ingenious ſober people, with quick feel- 
ings, and therefore irritable ; but when un- 
| provoked, of a mild and obliging diſpoſition, 
and leſs ſubject to avarice, envy, or repining 
at the narrowneſs of their own circumſtances, 
and the comparative wealth of others, than moſt 
other nations. The murders which occaſi- 
onally happen, proceed from a deplorable want 
of police, and fome very impolitic cuſtoms, 

which have, from various cauſes, crept among 
them, and would produce more frequent ex- 
amples of the ſame k ind, if they prevailed to 
the ſame degree, in ſome other countries. 
beg you will keep in your mind, that the aſſaſ- 

ſinations which diſgrace Italy, whatever may 
have deen the caſe formerly, are now entirely 
confined to the accidental ſquabbles which oc- 
cur among the rabble. No ſuch thing has 
been known ſor many years paſt among people 
of condition, or the middle rank of Citizens z 3 
and with regard to the ſtabbings which happen 
among the vulgar, they almoſt always proceed 
from an immediate impulſe of wrath, and are 


ſeldom the effect of previous malice, or a pre- 


- meditated plan of revenge. I do not know, 
whether the Aae we have of mercenary ! 
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bravos, men who formerly are ſuppoſed to have 
made it their profeſſion to aſſaſſinate; and live 
by the murders they committed, are founded 
in truth; but I am certain, that at preſent 
there is no ſuch trade in this country. That 
the horrid practice of drawing the knife and 
ſtabbing each other, ' ſtill ſubſiſts among the. 
Italian vulgar, I am perſuaded, is owing ta. 
the ſcandalous impunity witi which it is; 
treated. The aſylum which churches and 
convents offer to criminals, operates againſt 
the peace of ſociety, and tends to the encou- 
ragement of this ſhocking cuſtom in two dif- 
ferent manners: Firſt, it increaſes the. crimi- 
nal's hopes of eſcaping; ſecondly, it dimi- . 
niſhes, in vulgar minds, the idea of the atroci- 
ty. of the crime. When the [populace ſee a 
murderer lodged within the ſacred walls of a 
church, protected and fed by men who are 
revered on account of their profeſſion, and the 
ſuppoſed ſanctity of their lives; muſt not this 
weaken the horror which mankind naturally 
have for fuch a crime, and which it ought to 
be the aim of oy {Ces to * f-- 
Thoſe who* are Sling to admit that this 
laſt conſideration may have the effect I have 
aſcribed to it, on the minds of the vulgar, 
ſtill contend, that the hopes of impunity can 
have little influence in keeping up the practice 
of ſtabbing; becauſe, as has been already ob- 
ſerved; theſe ſtabbings are always in conſe- 
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quence of accidental | quarrels and ſudden 
burſts of paſſion, in which men have no con- 
ſideration about their future ſafety. All T 
have to ſay in anſwer is, that if the obſervations 
I have been able to make on the human charac- 
ter are well founded, there are certain con- 
ſiderations which never entirely loſe their in- 
fluence on the minds of men, even when they 
are in the height of paſſion. I do not mean 
that there are not inſtances of men being 
thrown into ſuch paroxyſms of fury, as totally 
_ deprive them of reflection, and make them 
act like madmen, without any regard to con- 
ſequences ; but extraordinary inſtances, which 
depend on peculiarities of conſtitution, and 
very ſingular circumſtances, cannot deſtroy 
the force of an obſervation which, generally 
ſpeaking, is found juſt. We every day ſee 
men, who have. the character of being of the 
moſt ungovernable tempers, who are apt to fly 
into violent fits of paſſion upon the moſt tri- 
vial occaſions, yet, in the midit of all their 
rage, and when they ſeem to be entirely blind- 
ed by fury, are ſtill capable of making diſtine- 
tions; which plainly evince, that they are 
not ſo very much blinded by anger, as they 
would ſeem to be. When people are ſubject 
to violent fits of choler, and to an unreſtrained 
licence of words and actions, only in the com- 
pany of thoſe who, from their unfortunate 
ſituation in life, are obliged to bear ſuch abuſe, 
it is a plain proof that conſiderations which 
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regard th, ir. own petſonal ſafety, , wing ſome 
influence on their minds in the midſt of their 
fury, and inſtruct them to be mad cer ta ratione 
madogue. This is frequently unknown to thoſe- 
choleric people themſelves, while it is fully 

evident to every perſon of obſervation around 
them. What violent fits of paſſion do ſome 
men indulge themſelves in againſf their ſlaves 
and ſervants, which they always impute to 
the ungovernable nature of their own tempers, 
of which, however, they diſplay the moſt 
perfect command upon much greater provoca- 
tions given by their ſuperiors, equals, . or by 
any ſet of people who are not obliged to bear 
their ill humour ? How often do we ſee men 
who are agreeable, cheerful, polite, and good- 
tempered to the world in general, gloomy, 
peeviſh, and paſſionate, to their wives and 


children? When you happen to be a witneſs 


to any inſtance of unprovoked domeſtic rage, 
into which they have allowed themſelves to be 
tranſported, they will very probably lament 
their misfortune, in having more ungovernable 
tempers than the ret of mankind. But if a 
man does not ſpeak and act with the ſame de- 
gree of violence on an equal provocation, . 
without conſidering whether it comes from 
ſuperior, equal, or dependant, he plainly ſhews 
that he can govern his temper, and that his 
not doing: it on particular occaſions proceeds 


from the baſeſt and moſt e We: all mo- 


x tives. 
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1 cums when I was. on the continent 
with the Engliſh army, having ſeen an officer 
beat a ſoldier very unmercifully with his cane: 

I was then ſtanding with ſome officers, all of 
whom ſeemed to be filled with indignation at 
this mean exerciſe of power. When the per- 
ſon who had performed the intrepid exploit 
came to join the circle, he plainly perceived 
marks of difapprobation in every countenance z 
for which reaſon he thought it | neceflary to 
apologize for what he had done. Nothing,“ 
| « ſays he, © provokes me ſo much as a fel- 
« low's looking faucily when I ſpeak to him. 
« I have told that man ſo fifty times; and 
« yet, on my reprimanding him juſt now, 

66 for having one of the buttons of his waiſt- 
« coat broken, he looked ſaucily full in my 
« face; which threw me into ſuch a paſſion, 
e that I could not help threſhing him. How- 

* ever, I am ſorry for it, becauſe he has the 
« character of being an honeſt man, and has 
« always done his duty, as a ſoldier, very 
c well. How much,” continued he, © are 
& thoſe people to be envied, who n a full 
60 command of their tempers]“ "os Ho. 


« No man can 1 it more perfectly 
than yourſelf,” faid a gentleman who. was \ 
then in the foot-guards, 1 has ſince been A 
EIA oliver. 
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“J often endeavour to do it,” replied the 
choleric man, & but always find it out of my 
& power: I have not philoſophy enough to 
© check the violence of my ee when 
once 1 am provoked. 8 


„ Fou i: 80 yourſelf injuſtice,. Sir” 
kid the officer; & no perſon ſeems to have 
« their paſſions under better diſcipline, With- 
« your brother officers, I*never ſaw you, in a 
« ſingle inſtance, break through the rules of 
&« decorum, or allow your anger to. overcome 
your politeneſs to them. aun 8 


cc They never provoked may” fad the gaſh 
onate man... 


40 Peel you 1*-rejoined- __ TAN yes; a 
1 "08 Sir, often, and in a. mueh4 greater degree 
« than the poor ſoldier. Do not I, at this 
tc moment, give you ten thouſand times more 
provocation than he, or any of the unſortu- 
« nate men under your command, whom you 
«--are fo apt to beat and abuſe, ever did: 
and 2 you ſeem . maſter of your 
| _—_ | | 


| Thers was no way left by which the cho- 
lerie man could prove the contrary, except by 
knocking the other down; but that was a; 
method of convincing his antagoniſt which- he 
did not. think proper to ule, A more intrepid. 
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man, in the ſame ” predicament, would very 


probably have had recourſe to that expedient; 


but in general mankind are able, .even in the 
violence of paſſion, to eſtimate, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the riſk they run; and the populace of 
every country are more readily kindled to that 
inferior degree of rage, which makes them loſe 
their horror for the crime of murder, and diſ- 
regard the life of a fellow-creature, than to 


that higher pitch, which deprives them of all 


conſideration for their own perſonal ſafety, 


In England, Germany, or France, a man 
knows, that if he commits a murder, every 


perſon around him will, from that inſtant, 
become his enemy, and uſe every means to 


ſeize him, and bring him to juſtice. He 
knows that he will be immediately carried to 


priſon, and put to an ignominious death, amidſt 


the execrations of his countrymen. Impreſſed 


with theſe ſentiments, and with the natural 
horror for murder which ſuch ſentiments aug- 
ment, the populace of thoſe countries hardly 
ever have recourſe to ſtabbing in their acci- 


dental quarrels, however they may be in- 
famed with anger and rage. The loweſt 


| blackguard in the ſtreets of London will not 


draw a knife againſt an antagoniſt far ſuperior 
to himſelf in ſtrength, He will fight him 
fairly with his fiſts as long as he can, and bear 


the ſevereſt drubbing, rather than uſe a means 


of defence: which is held in deteſtation by his 
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_ countrymen, and which would, bring himſelf 


to the gallows. 


The murders committed in Germany, 
France, or England, are therefore compara- 
tively few in number, and happen generallyß 
in conſequence of a pre- concerted plan, in. 
which the murderers have taken meaſures for 
their eſtape or concealment, without which 
they know that inevitable death awaits them. 


In Italy the caſe is different; an Italian is 


not under the influence of ſo ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion, that certain execution muſt be the conſe- 
quence of his committing a murder; he i is at 


leſs pains to reftrain the wrath which he feels» 


kindling within his breaſt; he allows his rage 3 
full ſcope; and, if hard preſſed by the ſupe- | 
rior ſtrength of an enemy, he does not ſcruple 


to extricate himſelf by a truſt of his knife; 


he knows, that if ſome of the Sbirri are not 
preſent, no other perſon will ſeize him; for 


that office. is held in ſuch deteſtation by the 
Italian populace, that none of them will per- 


form any part of its functions. The murder- 


er is therefore pretty certain of gaining ſome 
church or convent, where he will be protected, 


till he can compound the matter with the re- 
lations of the deceaſed, or eſcape to ſome of 


the other Italian States; which is no very 
difficult matter, as the dominions of none are 


very extenſive. | 
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Beſides, when any of theſe aſſaſſins has not 
had the good fortune to get within the portico 
of a church before he is ſeized by the Sbirri, 
and when he is actually carried to priſon, it is 
not a very difficult matter for his friends or 
relations to prevail, by their entreaties and 
tears, on ſome of the Cardinals or Princes, to 
interfere in his favour, and endeavour to ob- 
tain his pardon., If this is the caſe, and I am 
aſſured from authority which fully convinces 
me, that it js, we need be no longer {urpriſed | 
that murder is more-common ainong the Ttalian 
populace than among the common. people of 
any other country. As ſoon as aſylums for 
ſuch criminals are aboliſhed, and juſtice is 
allowed to take its natural courſe, that foul 
ſtain will be entirely effaced from the national 
character of the modern Italians. This is al- 
ready verified in the Grand Duke of Tuſcany's 
dominions. The ſame edi&t which declared 
that churches and convents ſhould no longer 
be places of refuge for murderers, has totally 
put a ſtop to the uſe of the ſtiletto; and the 
Florentine -populace now fight with the ſame 
blunt weapons that are uſed by the common 
people of other nations. 


I am afraid you will think I have been a 
little prolix en this occaſion; but I had two 
objects in view, and was ſolicitous about both, 
The firſt was to ſhew, that the treacherous 
and perfidious diſpoſition imputed to the Ita- 
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lians, is, like vt other national refletions, 
ill founded; and that the facts brought in 
proof of the accuſation, proceed from other 
. cauſes: the ſecond was, to demonſtrate to- 
certain choleric gentlemen, who pretend to 
have ungovernable tempers, as an excuſe \for 
rendering every creature dependent on them 
miſerable, that in their furious fits they not 
only behave ridicuouſly, but baſely. In civil 
life, in England, they have the power of 
only making themſelves contemptible; but in 
the army or navy, or in our iſlands, they often 
render themſelves the objects of horror. 


*. 
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Rome. 


f 


| "Tus TS and crimes which are not ca- 
pital are puniſhed at Rome, and ſome other 


„ of Italy, by impriſonment, or by what 
is called the Cord. This laſt is performed in 
the ſtreet. The culprit's hands are bound 
behind by a cord, which runs on a pully; he 
is then drawn up twenty or thirty feet from 
«the ground, and, if lenity is intened, he is 


let down ſmoothly in the ſame manner he was 


drawn up. In this operation the whole weight 
of the criminal's body is ſuſtained by his hands, 


and a ſtrong man can bear the puniſhment in- 


flicted in this manner without future incon- 
veniency; for the ſtrength of the muſcles of 
his arms enables him to keep his hands preſſed 
on the middle of his back, and his body hangs 


in a kind of horizontal poſition. But when 
they intend to be ſevere, the eriminal is allowed 


to fall from the greateſt height to which he 
had been raiſed, and the fall is abruptly check- 
ed in the middle; by which means the hands 
and arms are immediately pulled above the 
head, both ſhoulders are dillocated, and the 
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body ſwings, powerleſs, in a perpendicular 
line. It is a cruel and injudicious puniſhment, | 
and left too much in the power of thoſe who 
ſuperintend the execution, to make jt ſevere or 
not, as nth: are inclined. 


| Breaking on the wheel is never uſed in Rome 
for any crime; but they ſometimes put in 
practice another mode of execution, which is 
much more ſhocking in appearance than cruel 
in reality. The criminal being ſeated on a 
ſcaffold, the executioner, who ſtands behind, 
ſtrikes him on the head with a hammer of a 
particular conſtruction, which deprives him, 
at once, of all ſenſation. When it is certain 
that he is completely dead, the executioner, 
with a large knife, cuts his throat from ear to 
car. This laſt part of the ceremony is thought 
to make a ſtronger impreſſion on the minds of 
the ſpectators, than the bloodleſs blow which 
deprives the criminal of life. Whether the 
advantages reſulting from this are ſufficient 
to compenſate for ſhocking the public eye 
with ſuch abominable lights, I very much 


queſtion. | 


Executions. are not frequent at Rome, for 
the reaſons already given: there has been 
only one ſince our arrival; and thoſe who are 
of the moſt forgiving diſpoſition will acknow- 
ledge, that this criminal was not put to death 
till the meaſure of his iniquity was ſufficiently 
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full; he was condemned to be hanged for his 
fifth murder. I ſhall give you ſome account 
of his execution, and the ceremonies which 
accompanied it, becauſe they throw ſome light 
on the ſentiments and handen of the peo- 
ple. | 
Firſt of all, thre. was a proceſſion of wielks, 
one of whom carried a crucifix on a pole hung 
with black; they were followed by a number 
of people in long gowns which covered them 
from head to foot, with holes immediately be- 
fore the face, through which thoſe in this diſ- 
guiſe could ſee every thing perfectly, while 
they could not be recognized by the ſpectators. 
They are of the Company della Miſericordia, 
which is a ſociety of perſons who, from mo- 
tives of piety, think it a duty to viſit criminals 
under ſentence, of death, endeavour to bring 
them to a proper ſenſe of their guilt, aſſiſt them 
in making the beſt uſe of the ſhort time they 
have to live, and who never forſake them till 
the moment of their execution. People of the KO 
firſt rank are of this ſociety, and devoutly per- 
form the moſt- laborious functions of it. All : 
of them carried lighted torches, and a few ſhook. 
tin boxes, into which the multitude put money 
to defray the expence of maſſes for the ſoul of 
the criminal. This is conſidered by many as 
the moſt meritorious kind of charity; and ſome, 
whoſe circumſtances do not permit them to Mf 
beſtow much, confine all the expence we can Af 
Vor. ok OE 
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afford in charity, to the ſingle atticle of gh! 
chaſing maſſes to be ſaid in behalf of thoſe who 
have died without leav i ing a farthing to ſave their 
fouls. The rich, ſay they, who have much 
ſuperfluous wealth, may throw away part of 
it in acts of temporal charity; but it is, in a 
more particular 1 manner, the duty of thoſe who 
have little to give, to take care that this little 
| ſhall be applied to the moſt beneficial purpoſes. 
What is the relieving a few poor families from 
the frivolous diſtreſſes of cold and hunger, in 
compariſon of freeing them from many years 
burning in fire and brimſtone? People are re- 
minded of this 'effential kind of charity, not 
only by the preachers, but alſo by inſeriptions 
upon the walls of particular churches and 
-convents ; and fometimes the aid of the pencil 
is callad in to awaken the compunction of the 
unfeeling and heard-hearted. On the external 
walls of ſome convents, immediately above the 
box into which you are directed to put your 
money, views of purgatory are painted in the 
moſt flaming colours, where people are ſeen in 
all the agonies of burning, raiſing their indig- 
-nafit eyes to thoſe unmindful relations and 
acquaintances, ' who, rather than part with 
a little money, allow them to remain in thoſe 
abodes of torment. One can hardly conceive 
how any mortal car paſs ſuch a picture without 
emptying his purſe into the box, if, by fo 
_ doing, he believed he could redeem, I will 
not ſay a human creature, but even a poor 


SD 
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incorrigible dog, or vicious horſe, from ſuch 
a dreadful ſituation. As the Italians in gene- 
ral ſeem to have more ſenſibility than any peo- 


ple I am acquainted with, and as I ſee ſome, 


who cannot be ſuppoſed totally in want of 
money, paſs by thoſe pictures every day wich- 
out putting a farthing into the box, I muſt 
impute this ſtingineſs to a lack of faith rather 
than of ſenſibility. Such unmindful paſſengers 


are probably of the number of thoſe who begin 


to ſuſpect that the money of the living can be 


of little uſe to the dead. Being abſolutely cer- 


tain that it gives themſelves much pain to part 
with it in this world, and doubtful whether it 
will have any efficacy in abridging the pains 
of their friends in the other, they heſitate for 
ſome time between the two riſks, that of loſing 
their own money, and that of allowing their 
neighbour” s ſoul to continue in torture; and 


it would appear that thoſe ſceptics generally 


decide the diſpute in favour of the money. 


But in ſuch a caſe as that which I have been þ 


deſcribing, where a poor wretch is juſt going to - 
be thruſt by violence out of one world, and ſo- 
licits a little money to ſecure him a tolerable 
reception in another, the paſſions of the ſpec- 
tators are too much agitated for cold reaſoning, 


and the moſt niggardly ſceptic throws his mite | 


into the boxes of the Compagnia della Miſeri- 

cordia. Immediately 'after them came the 

maler himſelf, ſeated in a cart, with Aa 
Fc | 
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Capuchin Friar on each fide of him. The 
bangman, with two aſſiſtants, dreſſed in ſcarlet 
Jackets, walked by the cart. This proceſſion 
having moved flowly round the gallows, which 
was erected in the Piazza del Populo, the 
culprit deſcended from the cart, and was led 
to a houſe in the neighbourhood, attended by 


the two Capuchins. He remained there about 


half an hour, was confeſſed, and received ab- 
' ſolution ; after which he came out, exclaim- 
ing to the populace to. join in prayers for his 
ſoul, and walked with a hurried pace to the 
gallows.; the hangman and his aſſiſtants hav- 
ing hold of his arms, they ſupported him up 
the ladder, the unhappy man repeating prayers 
as faſt as he could utter till he was turned off. 
He was not left a moment to himſelf. The 
executioner ſtepped · from the ladder, and ſtood 
with a foot on each of his ſhoulders, ſupport- 
5 ing himſelf i in that ſituation with his hands on 
the top of the gallows, the aſſiſtants at the 
fame time pulling down the malefator's legs, 
ſo that he muſt have died in an inſtant. Ihe 
executioner, in a ſhort time, lid to the ground 
along the dead body, as a failor ſlides on a 
rope. They then removed the cloth which 
covered his face, and twirled the body round 
with great rapidity, as if their intention had 
been to diyert the mob; who, however, did 
not ſhew any e to be amuſed in that 
manner. The multitude beheld the ſcene 


with ſilent awe and compaſſion. | During the 


. 
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time appointed. by law for the body to hang, 
all the members of the proceſſion, with the 
whole apparatus of torches, crucifixes, and 


Capuchins, went into a neighbouring church, 


at the corner of the Strada del Babbuino, and 


remained there till a maſs was ſaid for the ſoul 


of the deceaſed; and when that was concluded, 
they returned in proceſſion to the gallows, 
with a coffin covered with black cloth. On 
their approach, the executioner, with his 
aſſiſtants, haſtily retired” among the crowd, ane. 
were no more allowed: to come near the body. 
The condemned perſon. having. now paid the 
forfeit due to his crimes, was no langer con- 
ſidered as an object of hatred ; his deat: body 
was therefore reſcued from the contaminating 
touch of thoſe who are held by the populace 
in the greateſt abhorrence. Two perſons in 
maſks, and with black gowns, mounted the 


ladder and cut the rope, while others below, | 


of the fame ſociety, received the body, and 


put it carefully into the coffin. An old wo- | 


man then ſaid, with an exalted voice, « Adeſſo 
« ſpero che l'anima ſua fia in paradiſo;” 
« Now I hope his ſoul is in heaven ;” and 
the multitude around ſeemed all inclined to 
hope the ſame. 

be 16 and compaſſionate manner in 
which the Roman populace beheld this execu- 


tion, forms a preſumption of the gentleneſs of 
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their diſpoſitions. The crimes of which this 
man had been guilty muſt naturally have raiſed. 
their indignation, and his profeſſion had a ten- 
dency to increaſe and keep it up; for he was 
one of the Sbirri, all of whom are held in the 
moſt perfect deteſtation by the common people ; ; 
yet the moment they ſaw this object of their 
hatred in the character of a poor condemned 
man, about to ſuffer for his crimes, all their 
animoſity ceaſed; no rancour was diſplayed, 
nor the leaſt inſult offered, which could diſturb 
him in his laſt moments. They viewed him 
with the eyes of pity and forgiveneſs, and join- 
„ with e in prayers for his future 
Welfa — | 


"The manner in - which this man was put to 
death was, no doubt, uncommonly mild, when 
compared with the atrocity of his guilt; yet 1 
am convinced, that the folemn circumſtances, 

Which accompanied his execution, made a 

greater impreſſion on the minds of the popu- 
lace, and would as effectually deter them from 
the crimes for which he was condemned, as if 
he had been bro%en alive on the wheel, and 
the execution performed in a leſs folemn 


manner . 
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8 as I am chat all horrid. and re- 
fined cruelty i in the execution of criminals is, 
at beſt unneceſſary, I never heard of any 


thing of that nature eee horror and i- 


* 


tions make any uſeful impreſſion, or terrify the 
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dignation. Other methods, no way connected 
with the ſufferings of the priſoner, equally de- 


ter from the crime, and, in all other reſpects, 
have a better influence on the minds of the 
multitude. The proceſſion deſeribed above, 
I plainly perceived, made a very deep im- 
preſſion. I thought I ſaw more people affected 
by it than I have formerly obſerved among a 


much greater crowd, who were gathered to 


ſee a. dozen or fourteen of their fellow- rea- 
| tures dragged to the fame death for houſe- 


breaking and highway robbery, mere venial 
offences, in compariſon of what this Italian 


had perpetrated. The attendance of the Ca- 
puchins, the crucifixes, the Society of Miſeri- 


cordia, the ceremony of. confeſſion, all have a 


tendency to ſtrike the mind. with awe, and 


keep up the belief of a future ſtate; and when | 


the multitude behold ſo many people employed, 
and ſo much pains taken, to ſave the ſoul of 


one of the moſt worthleſs of mankind, they | 


muſt think, that the ſaving of a ſoul is a mat- 


ter of great importance, and therefore naturally 


infer; that they ſooner they begin te take care 


of their own, the better. But when criminals 


are carried to execution with little or no ſo- 
lemnity, amidſt the ſhouts of an unconcerned 


rabble, who applaud them in proportion to the 


degree of indifference and impenitence they 


diſplay, and conſider the whole ſcene as a 


ſource. of amuſement ; | | how can ſuch exhibi- 
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thoughtleſs and deſperate from any wikked 
propenſity ? If there is a country in which great 
numbers of young inconſiderate creatures are, 


fix or eight times every year, carried to execu- 


tion in this' tumultuous, unaffecting manner, 
might not a ſtranger conclude, that the view of 
the legiſlature was to cut off guilty individuals 


in the leaſt alarming way poflible, that others 


might not be deterred from following their 


example * 


— 
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LETTER. XLV. 


W Rome. 


Tu OSE who have a real pleaſure in con- 


templating the remains of antique, and the 
nobleſt ſpecimens of modern architecture, who 


are ſtruck with the inimitable delicacy and eX- 
preſſion of Greek ſculpture, and wiſh to com- 


pare it with the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of the 


moderns, and who have an unwearied admira- 


tion of the charms of painting, may, provid- 


ed they have not more important avocations 


elſewhere, employ a NG year with ſatisfaQtion 
in this . . 


What is called a regular courſe with an An- 
tiquarian, generally takes up about fix- weeks; 
employing three hours a-day, you may, in that 
time, viſit all the churches, palaces, villas, 
and ruins, worth ſceing, in or near Rome. 
But after. having made this courſe, however 


diſtinctly every think may have been explained 


by the Antiquarian, if you do not viſit the 
moſt intereſting again and again, and reflect on 
them at more leiſure, your labour will be of 


little uſe; for the objects are ſo various, and 
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thoſe you ſee on one day, fo apt to be effaced 
by, or confounded with, thoſe you behold on 
another, that you muſt carry away a very 


faint and indiſtinct recollection of any. Many 


travellers have experienced the truth of chis ob- | 
ſervation. | - | 


One young Engliſh gentleman, who hap- 
pens. not to be violently ſmitten with the 
charms of virtu, and ſcorns to affect what he 
does not feel, thought that two or three hours 


0 a-day, for a ie or ſix weeks together, was 


rather too much time to beſtow on a purſuir 
in which he felt no pleaſure, and ſaw very lit- 
tle utility. The only advantage which, in 
his opinion, the greater part of us reaped from 
our ſix weeks tour, was, that we could ſay, we 
had ſeen a great many fine things which he, had 
not ſeen. This was a ſuperiority which he 
could not brook, and which he reſolved we” 
ſhould not long enjoy. Being filly convic- 
ed, that the buſineſs might be, with a little 
exertion, diſpatched in a very wort ſpace of 
time, he prevailed on a proper perſon to attend 
him; ordered a poſt - chaiſe and four horſes to 
be ready early in the morning, and driving 
through churches, palaces, villas, and ruins, 
with all poifible expedition, he fairly ſaw, in 
two davs, all that we had beheld. during our 


erawling courſe of fix weeks. I found after- 


wards, by the liſt he kept of what he had ſeen, 
that we had not the advantage of him in a in- 
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ole picture, or che oft muklated; rempant of þ 


a ſtatue. | 


» 
x 


1 do not propoſe this young gentleman's 
plan, as the very beſt poſſible; but of this I. 


am certain, that he can give as ſatisfactory. an 


account of the curioſities of Rome, as ſome 
people of my acquaintance who viewed them 


with equal * and at a _ deal more 
leiſure. | 

Thoſe travellers who cannot remain a con- 
ſiderable time at Rome, would do well to get 


a judicious liſt, of the moſt intereſting objects 


in architecture, ſculpture, and painting, that 
are to be ſeen here ; they qught to viſit theſe 


frequently, and. theſe only, by which means 


; they will acquire a ſtrong and diſtindt im- 
preſſion of what they ſee; inſtead of that tran- 


ſient and confuſed idea which a vaſt number of | | 
things, viewed ſuperficially, and in a hurry, 


leave in the mind. After they have examined, 
with due attention, the moſt magnificent and 

beſt preſerved remains of ancient architecture, 
very few have ſatisfaction in viewing a parcel 
of old bricks, which, they are told, formed 
the foundation of the baths of ſome of the 
Emperors. And there are not many who would 


regret their not having ſeen great numbers of 5 


ſtatues and pictures of inferior merit, when 


they had beheld all that are univerſally eſteem- 
ed the beſt, Would it not be highly judici- | 
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ous, therefore, in the greateſt number of tra- 
vellers, without abridging the uſual time of 
the courſe, to make it much les com prehen- 
Z 1 . 
Beſides churches, there are about thirty pa- 
laces in Rome, as full of pictures as the walls 
can bear. The Borgheſe Palace alone is ſaid 
to contain above ſixteen hundred, all original. 
There are alſo ten or twelve villas. in the 
neighbourhood of this city, which are uſually 
viſited by ſtrangers. ,You may judge from 
this, what a taſk they undertake, who reſolve 
to go through the whole; and what kind of an 
idea they are likely to carry away, who per- 
form this - taſk during a ſtay of a few months. 
Of the villas, the Pineiana, which belongs to 
the Borgheſe. family, is the moſt remarkable. 
I ſhall confine myſelf to a few curſory remarks | 
on ſome of the moſt eſteemed curioſities it 
contains. The Hermaphrodite, of which you 
have ſeen ſo many prints and models, is ac- 
counted by many, one of the fineſt pieces of 
ſculpture in the world. The mattreſs, upon 
which this fine figure reclines, is the work of 
the Cavalier Bernini, and nothing can be more 
admirably executed. Some critics fay, he has 
performed his taſk too tuell, becauſe the admira- 
tion. of the ſpectator is divided between the 
ſtatue and the mattreſs, - This, however, 
cught not to be imputed as a fault to that 
great artiſt ; ſince he condeſcended to make it 
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at all, it was his buſineſs to make it as perfect 
as poſſible. I have heard of an artiſt at Ver- 
failles in a different line, who attempted ſome- 
thing of the ſame nature; he had exerted all his 
abilities in making a periwig for a celebrated 


preacher, who was to preach on a particular oc- 


caſion before the court; and he imagined he 
had ſucceeded to a miracle. I'll be hanged,” 
ſaid he to one of his companions, © if his Ma- 

6 jeſty, or any man of taſte, will pay much at- 
8 tention to the ſermon to-day.” 


Among the antiques, there is a Centaur in 
marble, with a Cupid mounted on his back, 
The latter has the ceſtus of Venus, and the 
ivy crown of Bacchus, in alluſion to beauty and 
wine; he beats the Centaur with his fiſt, and 
ſeems to kick with violence to drive him along. 
The Centaur throws back his head and eyes 
with a look of remorſe, as if he were unwil- 


Ting, though forced, to proceed. The execu-| 


tion of this group, is admired by thoſe who 
look upon it merely as a jeu d'eſprit; but it 
acquires additional merit, when conſidered as. 
allegorical of men who are hurried on by the 


violence of their paſſions, and lament their ] 


weakneſs, while they find nne unable to 
| reſiſt. 5 ME 


There is another figure which claims atten- 
tion, more on account of the allegory than the 
ſculpture. This is a fmall ſtatue of Venus 
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4 | Cloacina, trampling on an impregnated: uterus, 
4 and tearing the wings of Cupid. The allego- 
=_ ry indicates, that. proſtitution is equally de- 
=_ ſtructive of generation and love. Keyſler men- 
= tioning this, calls it a ſtatue of Venus, lament- 
=_ ing her raſhneſs i in clipping Gans og. 
=_ The ſtatue called 8 or the Fotiube: 
i teller, is antique, all but the head, which is 
= Bernini's; the face has a ſtrong expreſſion of 
4 J that fly ſhrewdnefs, which belongs to thoſe 
L whoſe trade it is to impoſe on the credulity 
E of the vulgar; with a great look, of ſome mo- 

= dern gypſies I have ſeen, who have impoſed 
5 moſt egregiouſly on the ſelf. love and 1 
1 of the 1 855 f 3 5 

bn . dying in the Bath, in touchſtone; 
{41 round his middle is a girdle of yellow marble; _ 
=_ he ſtands in a baſon of blueiſh marble lined 
A with porphyry; his knees, ſeem to bend under 

f 10 | him, from weakneſs; his features denote 
= faintneſs, languor, and the approach of death; 

1 the eyes are enamelled, which gives the coun- 
4 tenance a fierce and diſagreeable look; Co- 
i louring the eyes always has a bad effect in 
16 ſculpture; they form too violent a © contraſt 
. with the other features, which remain of the 
5 natural colour of the marble. When the eyes 
"= | are enamelled, it is requiſite that all the face 
ſhould be painted, to produce the , agreeable 5 
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The Faun dandling.. an irifant Bacchus, is 
one of the gayeſt figures that can be imagined. 


teemed pieces by Bernini. Æneas carrying 


nerally reckoned Bernini's maſter- piece; for 
my part, I have ſo bad a taſte as to prefer the 
ſecond. The figure of David is nervous, with 
great anatomical juſtneſs, and a ſtrong expreſ- 
ſion of keenneſs and exertion to hit his mark, 
and kill his enemy; but the countenance of 
David wants dignity. An ancient artiſt, per- 
haps, could not have given more ardour, but 
he would have given more nobleneſs to the 


was but a ſhepherd, it was proper he ſhould 
have the look of a clown; but it ought to be 
remembered, that David was a very extraordi- 
nary man; and if the. artiſt who formed, the 
Belvedere Apollo, or if Agaſias the Epheſian, 
| had treated the fame ſubject, I imagine they 
P would have rendered their work more intereſt- 
ing, by blending 1 the noble air of an hero with 
the ſimple appearance of a ſhepherd. The 


graces, and his aſtoniſhment at the beginning 
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18 this V illa, there are alſo ſome highly eſ- 


his father; David ſlinging the ſtone at Goliah; 
and Apollo purſuing Daphne : the laſt is ge- 


features of David. Some may ſay, that, as he 


figures of Apollo and Daphne are in a different 
manner. The face and figure of Apollo are 
deficient in ſimplicity; the noble ſimplicity of 
the beſt antique ſtatues: he runs with affected 


transformation of his miſtreſs is not, in my 
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opinion, naturally. expreſſed, but ſeems rather 
the exaggerated aſtoniſhment of an actor. The 
form and ſhape of Daphne are delicately exe- 
cuted; but in her face, beauty is, in ſome, de- 
gree, Herificed w the expreſſion of terror ; her 
features are too much i diſtorted by fear. An 
ancient artiſt would have made her leſs afraid, 
that ſhe might have been more beautiful. In 
expreſſing terror, paia, and other impreſſions, 
there is a point where the beauty of the fineſt 
countenance ends, and deformity. begins. I 
am indebted. to Mr. Locke for this 6bſervation. 
In ſome converſations J had with him at Co- 
logny, on the ſubje& of Sculpture, that gentle- 
man remarked, that it was in the ſkilful and 
temperate exertion of her powers, in this no- 
bleſt province of the art, expręſſion that an- 
cient ſculpture ſo much excelled the modern. 
She knew its limits, and had aſcertained them 
with preciſion. As far as expreſſion would go 
hand in hand. with grace and beauty, in ſub- 

: jects intended to excite ſympathy, ſhe indulg- 
ed her chiſel; but where agony threatened to 
induce AAertion, and obliterate beauty, ſhe 
wifely ſet bounds. to imitation, remembering, 
that though it may 'be moral to pity uglineſs in 


- diſtreſs, it is more natural to pity beauty in the 


ſame ſituation; and that her buſineſs was not 
to give the ſtrongeſt repreſentation of nature, 
but the repreſentation which would intereft us 
moſt. That ingenius gentleman, I remem- 
ber, obſerved at the ſame time, - that the Greek 
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artiſts have been accuſed of having ſacrificed 


character too much to technical proportion. 


He continued to obſerve, that what is uſually 


| - called character in a face, is probably exceſs in 
ſome of its parts, and particularly of- thoſe - 
which are under the influence of the mind, the 


leading paſſion of which marks ſome feature 
for its own. A perfectly ſymmetrical face 
bears-no mark of the influence of either the 
paſſions or the underſtanding, and reminds you 


of Prometheus's clay without his fire. On 


the other hand, the moderns, by ſacrificing too 
liberally thoſe technical proportions, which, 


when religiouſly obſerved, produce beauty, to 


expreſſion, have generally loſt the very point 
which they contended / for. They ſeemed to 


think, that when a paſſion was to be ex 


- preſſed, it could not be expreſſed too ſtrongly ; 


and that ſympathy always followed in an exact 
proportion with the ſtrength of the paſſion, 
and the force of its expreſſion. But paſſions, 


in their extreme, inſtead of producing ſympa- 
thy, generally excite feelings diametrically op- 
polite. A vehement and clamorous demand of 
pity is received with neglect, and ſometimes 


with diſguſt ; whilſt a patient and ſilent acqui- 


eſcence under the preſſure of mental afflicti- 
on, or ſevere bodily pain, finds every heart 
in uniſon with its ſufferings, The ancients 
knew to what extent expreſſion may be carri- 
ed, with good effect. The author of the fa- 


mous Laocoon, in the Vatican, knew where 


* 
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to ſtop, and if the figure had been alone, it 
would have been perfect; there is exquiſite an- 
guiſh in the gountenance; but it is borne in 
ſilence, and without diſtortion of features. 
Puget thought he could go beyond: the author 


of Laocoon; he gave voice to his Milo; he 


made him roaring with pain, and loſt the ſym-- 


pathy of the ſpectator. In confirmation of 


this doctrine, Mr. Locke deſired, that when I 


ſhould arrive at Rome, I would examine, with 


attention, the celebrated ſtatue of Niobe, in 


the Villa de Medici. I have done fo again and 


again, and find his remarks. moſt ſtrikingly juſt. 
The author of the Niobe has had the judgment 


not to exhibit all. the diſtreſs which he might 
have placed in her countenance. This con- 


ſummate artiſt was afraid of- diſturbing, ber 


features too much, knowing full well, that the 
point where he was to expect the moſt ſympa- 
thy was there, where diſtreſs co- operated with 
beauty, and where our pity met our lave. Had 
he ſought it one ſtep: further, in expreſſion, he 
had loſt it. It is unjuſt, you will ſay, that. 


men ſhould not ſympathiſe with homely women. 
in diſtreſs, in the ſame. degree as they do with 
the beautiful. That i is very; true; but it is the 
buſineſs of the ſculptor to apply his art to men 


as he finds them, not as they ought to be. Be- 


ſide, this principle bas full force, and is richly. 


true, only in ſculpture and painting. For, in 


7 life, a woman may engage a man's eſteem 


and affections by a thouſand fine qualities, and 
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a thouſand endearing ties, though the, is entire- 
ly deficient in beauty. 
This. Villa is allo. enriched by one of the 
moſt animated ſtatues in the world, and which, 
in the opinion of many men of taſte, comes 
neareſt, and in the judgment of ſom2, equals 
the Apollo of the Vatican. I mean the ſtatue 
of the fighting Gladiator. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to compare two pieces whoſe merits are 
ſo different. The Apollo is full of grace, ma- 
jeſty, and conſcious ſuperiority; he has ſhot 
his arrow, and knows its ſucceſs, There is, 
indeed, a ſtrong expreſſion of indignation, 
which opens his lips, diſtends his noſtrils, and 
contracts his brows; but it is the indignation 
of a ſuperior being, who puniſhes while he 
- ſcorns the efforts of his enemy. The Gladia- 
tor, on the contrary, full of fire and youthful 
courage,, oppoſes an enemy that he does not 
fear; but whom, it is evident, he thinks wor- 
thy of his utmoſt exertion ;. every limb, nerve, 
and ſinew, is in action; his ardent features 0 
indicate the ſtrongeſt deſire, the higheſt expec= _ 
tation, but not a perfect ſecurity of victory. 
His ſhape is elegant as well as nervous, ex- 
preflive of agilit as well as ſtrength, and 
equally diſtant 24 the brawny ſtrength of 
the Farneſian Hercules, and the effeminate ſofts. 
neſs of the Belvedere Antinous. Tbe action 
is tranſitive (if the term may be fo uſed), and 
preparatory only to another diſpoſitien of body : 
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and limbs, which are to enable him to Brike, 
and which he cannot do in his. preſent poſiti- 
on; for the moment his right arm croſſed the 
perpendicular line of his right leg, the whole 
figure would be out of its centre. His action 
ſeems a combination of the defenſive and offen- 
ſiye; defenſive in the preſent moment, the leſt 
arm being advanced to ſecure the adverſary $ 
blow; 1 preparing for offence in the next, 
the left leg already taking its ſpring to advance 
in order to give the figure a centre, which may 
enable it to ſtrike, without riſk of falling, if 
the blow ſhould not take place, The action 
of the right arm, however, will always remain 
in ſome degree problematical, the ancient be- 


ing loſt; by whom the modern arm is e 
4 never heard, 0 : 


Though + this fine Bere 1 goes * 
the name of the fighting Gladiator, ſome an- 
tiquarians cannot allow, that ever it was in- 
| tended to repreſent a perſon of that profeſ- 
ſion, but a Victor at the Olympic games; 
and allege, that Agaſias of Ephefus, the ſeulp- 
tor's name, being inſcribed upon the pedeſtal, 
ſupports their opinion, becauſe the Greeks ne- 
ver uſed gladiators. But I fear this argument 
has little weight; for the Greek ſlaves at 
Rome put their name to their work; and the 
free Greek artiſts, working in Greece, i in pub- 
lic works, e e in N the 
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ame indulgence. Thoſe who wiſh to reſcue 


this ſtatue -from the ignoble condition of a 


common Gladiator, ſay further, that he looks 


up as if his adverſary were on horſeback, add- 
ing, that gladiators never fought on foot againſt 
horſemen on the Arena. Here again, I am 
afraid, they are miſtaken. He looks no higher 


than the eye of an enemy on foot; the head 


muſt have a much greater degree of eleva- 
tion to look up to the eye of an horſeman, 
which is the part of your adverſary which you 
always fix. | 


Some learned gentlemen, not ſatisfied that 
this ſtatue ſhould be thrown indiſcriminate- 
ly among Gladiators and Victors of the Olym- 
pic games, have given it a particular and lat- 
ing character; they roundly affert, that it is 
the identical ſtatue, made by order of the As 


thenian State, in honour of their countryman | 


Chabrias ; and that it is preciſely in the atti- 


| tude which, according to Cornelius Nepos, 


| that hero aſſumed, when he repulſed the army 


— 


of Ageſilaus. This idea is in the true ſpirit of 


an antiquary. 85 
2 25 be | 


If, upon turning to that author, you re- 


main unconvinced, and are intereſted in the 
honour of the ſtatue, I can furniſh you with 


no preſumptive proof of its original dighi- 
ty, _— that the charakter of 85 face: 1 
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noble and haughty, unlike that of a flave 
and mercenary Gladiator. And there is. no 
rope around the neck, as the Gladiator Mo- 
-riefis has, whom that circumſtance ſufficient- 
ly indicates to have been in that ae 
Knien. 


N 1 
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LETTER XLVI 


nl 7 of | | Rome. 


A F E W days ſince I went to call on an ar- 


tiſt of my acquaintance. I met, coming out 
of his door, an old woman, and a very hand- 
ſome girl, remarkably well ſhaped. I rallied 
him a little on the ſubject of his viſitors, and 


his good fortune in being attended in a morn- 


ing by the prettieſt girl I had ſeen ſince I came 

to Rome. I think myſelf fortunate,” ſaid 

* « in having found a girl ſo perfectly well 
« made, who allows me to ſtudy her charms 


without reſtraint, and at a reaſonable price; 
& but I aſſure you, I can boaſt of no other 


« kind of good fortune with her.“ “I am 


convinced,“ rejoined I, © that you take great 


ce pleaſure in your ſtudies, and there can be 
«© no doubt that Tor have made a very deſira- 
ee ble progreſs.” 1 Of that you ſhall be the 


« judge,” replied 65 leading me into another 


room, where I ſaw a full length painting of 


the girl, in the character of Venus, and in the 
aal refs of that goddeſs. © There,” ſaid 


| be, “ is the only effect my ſtudies. have had 
„ hitherto, and I begin to tuſpect that they 


>. 
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« will never 8 any thing more nearly 

« connected with the original.” He then in- 
formed me, that the old woman I had ſeen 
was the girl's mother, who never failed to ac- 
company /her 'daughter, when ſhe came as a 
model to him; that the father was a tradeſman, 
with a numerous family, who thought this the 
| moſt innocent uſe that his daughter's beauty 
could be put to, till ſhe ſhould get a huſband ; 
and to prevent its being put to any other, his 
wife always accompanied her, I have drawn 
„ her as Venus,” added he; “ but for any 
“ thing I know to the contrary, I ſhould have 
© approached nearer to her real character if I 
« had painted her as Diana. She comes here 
is merely in obedience to her parents, and 
“ gains her bread as innocently\as if the were 
« knitting purſes ' in a convent from morn- 
« ing to night, without ſeeing the face of a 
W . 


« However innocent all this may be,” ſaid 
I, „ there is ſomething at which the mind re- 
« yolts, in a mother's being preſent when her 
0 daughter acts a part which, if not criminal, 


is, at leaſt, highly. infeticate.”. 


„ To be ure replied the painter, ee the 
« woman has not quite ſo much delicacy as to 
« ſtarve, rather than let her daughter ſtand as a 
« model; yet ſhe ſeems to have attention to the 
* girl's chkltity, too 00, | | | 


7 
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« Chaſtity !” anſwered I, c why this would 
« ſhock an Engl/h woman more than any 
« thing which could be propoſed to her. Eve- 
«ry other kind of liberty muſt have been 
« previouſly taken with her. She muſt be a 
« complete proſtitute in every ſenſe of the 
« world, before ſhe could be brought to ſubmit 
te to appear in this manner. 

« Your obſervation is true,” replied he; but 
d it does not prove that thoſe who ſubmit to 
« this, to prevent their becoming proſtitutes, 
do not judge better than thoſe who become 
« proſtitutes, and then ſubmit to this. In 
« different countries,” continued he, peo- 
« ple think very differently on ſubjects of this 
« kind, The parents of this girl, to my know- 
te ledge, have refuſed conſiderable offers from 
« men of fortune, to be allowed the privilege 
& of viſiting her. They are ſo very careful of 
« preventing every thing of that nature, that 
« ſhe actually lies in the fame bed with them 
« both, which is another piece of indelicacy 
« not uncommon among the lower people in 
« Italy. Theſe parents have the more merit 
« in refuſing ſuch offers, as their acting other- 
4 wiſe would by 'no means be thought extra- 
ordinary; nor would it raiſe the ſame degree 
« of indignation here as in ſome other coun- 
« tries of Europe. Breach of chaſtity, in fe- 
« males of low rank, is not conſidered here in 
the ſame heinous light that it is in ſome 

"Fob 1h G 
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cc parts of Germany and great Britainz where 
cc it is deemed a crime of ſuch magnitude, as 
*« to require expiation, by a public rebuke 
from the parſon in the middle of the church, 
<« have heard of a clergyman in the North, 
who had occaſion to rebuke a young woman 
c for having borne a child before marriage. 
The accomplice in her guilt had married her 
% immediately after her recovery; but this did 
“e not abate the parſon's indignation againſt the 
« .wickedneſs they had previouſly committed. 
C Magdalen,” ſaid he, with an awful tone of 
voice, to the woman, ““ you ſtand before this 
«CC congregation to be rebuked for the barbarous 
« and unnatural crime of fornication.” 


« The wed clergyman,” ſaid I, & in all 
< probability intended to terrify his pariſhio- 
ners from ſuch irregularities; and for this 
purpoſe imagined there would be no harm 
ce in putting them in the moſt odious point of 
< view.” , «© This is attended, however, by 
< one dreadful conſequence,” replied the ar- 
tiſt, © that theſe unhappy creatures, to con- 
*« ceal a fault of which ſuch a horrible idea is 
&« given, and to prevent the ſhame of a pub- 
< lic expoſition in the church, are ſometimes 
de tempted to commit a crime which is in rea- 


cc lity barbarous and unnatural. in the hi 9 
40 degree.” ; 
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„ There is nothing,“ continued he, “ which 
c has a greater tendency to render any ſet of 
« people werthleſs, than the idea that they 
« are already conſidered as ſuch. The wo- 
« men all over Great Britain, who live in an 
open and avowed breach of chaſtity, are 
« generally more daringly wicked, and devoid of 
« principle, than the Italian women who take 
0 the ſame liberties.” | 


« Would you then,” ſaid * « have women 
« of that kind more reſpected in Great Bri- 
« tain, in hopes that it might, in time, make 
6 them more e ET: 


cc <] expreſs no deſire on the ſubject,” repli- 
ed he. „I was only going to remark, that, 
“ in avoiding one inconveniency, mankind, 
« often fall into another; and that we are 
«too apt to cenſure and ridicule cuſtoms and 
« opinions different from thoſe which prevail 
ein our own country, without having ſuffi- 
« ciently conſidered all their immediate and 
« remote effects. I did not intend to decide, 
« whether the indulgence with which women 
« of a certain claſs are viewed in Italy, or 
« the ignominy with which they are treated 
« in Great Britain, has upon the whole, the 
« beſt effect in ſociety. But I have obſerved, 
that the public courtezans in England often 
« become quite abandoned, and forgot all ſenſe 
i © gratitude or affection, even to their pa- 
| G 2 


/ 
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« rents. But in Italy, women who never put 
any value on the virtue of chaſtity, thoſe 
« who ſell their favours for money, diſplay 
Wa goodneſs of character in other reſpects, 
& and continue their duty and attachment to 
ce their parents as long as they live. Fo- 
& reigners who form a connecton with a girl 
t in this country, find themſelves very often 
« obliged to maintain the father, mother, and 
< whole family to which ſhe belongs. The 
lover generally confiders this as a very trou- 
« bleſome circumſtance, and endeavours to 
& inſpire his Italian miſtreſs with that total 
ce neglect of her family which prevails among 
ec women of her ſtamp in other countries; but 
he very ſeldom ſucceeds. An Italian woman 


is unwilling to quit her native city and her 


family, even for a man ſhe loves; and ſeldom 
* Ns till ſhe makes ſome proviſion for her 
neareſt relations.” 

« You ſeem to have a very great affection 
tc for the Italian ladies; and, as far as I can 
« perceive,” fail I your paſſion in univer- 
4 fa] to the whole claſs in queſtion; but you 
* have ſaid nothing to the eſſential article of 
« religion. It is to be hoped, that they do 
< not allow the duties of their profeſſion to 
© make them neglect their ſouls.” . 


41 ſee,” replied the painter, you are ai. 
« poſed to laugh at all I have faid in their 
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« favour; but in anſwer to your queſtion, I 
« will fairly own, that their religious, or, if 
« you pleaſe, we ſhall rather call them their 
ſuperſtitious, ſentiments, ſeem to be no way 
« influenced by their profeſſion; nor are the 


« duties of their profeſſion in any degree af- 
« fected by theſe ſentiments. They attend 


« maſs, and the ceremonies of devotion, with 
« as much punctuality as if their lives were 
« regular in alt other refpects; and they paſs 
« their lives in other reſpects as if they had 


« never heard of any religious ſyſtem but that 


« of Epicurus. In ſome countries of Eu- 


“ rope, women of their ſtamp often deſpiſe 


« every appearance of decency, aſſume the diſ- 


« guſting depravity of male debauchees, with. 


all the airs of affected infidelity, and real 


&« profligacy; but here they always remember 


they are women; and after they have loſt 


« the meſt valued and brighteſt ornament of 


their ſex, ſtill endeavour to retain ſome of 
« the others,” „„ 


(e After all you have ſaid in their favour,” 
faid I, „ their condition is certainly not to be 


« envied. If, therefore, you have any regard-- 


« for your young Venus, you will do well ta. 


leave her under the care of her mother, and-. 


© never endeavour to introduce her into the- 


« community whoſe eulogium you have been. 


„ making.“ 
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When J returned from the houſe of this 


artiſt I found Mr. waiting for me at 
our lodgings. He has of late paid his court 
very aſſiduouſly to a lady of high rank in this 
place: ſhe is diſtinguiſhed even here for A 
punctilious obſervance of all the ceremonies 
appointed by the church, and could not eat 
meat on a meagre-day, or deviate from the 

canonical regulations in any point of equal 
importance, without remorſe; but in mat- 
ters of gallantry, ſhe has the- reputation of 
being infinitely more liberal, both in her ſen- 
timents and practice. She has been for ſome 
time provided with a very able and reſpecta- 
ble lover, of her own country. This did not 
make her blind to the good qualities of Mr. 
„ with whom ſhe formed a very inti- 
mate connection, ſoon after his arrival here; 
not that ſhe prefers him to her other lover, 
but merely from a ſtrong ſenſe of the truth 
and beauty of this arithmetical axiom—one 
and one make two. The new arrangement 
with our countryman however pleaſing to the 
lady, gave offence, to her Father Confeſſor. 
The ferupulous eccleſiaſtic was of opinion, 
that a connection of this nature with a here- 
tic was more criminal than with a man of her 
own communion. Mr. was juſt · come 


from the lady to our lodgings; he had found 
her in worſe humour than he had ever ob- 

ſerved before, though her temper is not the 
mildeſt in the world. Mr, — 


- entered as 


line, The devil go along with you for an old 
gooſe. Mr. 
ſeeing her ſo much agitated, 4 No wonder,” 


ſoning, Mr. 


told her lover that although ſhe deſpiſed the 
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the confeſſor went out; ſhe ſhut the door af-- 
ter him with a violence which ſhook. the whole 


houſe, muttering, as ſhe returned to her ſeat, 
Che ti peſſino Caſcar le braccia V. ecchio Dondo- 


expreſſed his concern on 
* 


ſaid ſhe, © that ſtubborn Animalaccio who is 
« juſt gone out has had the inſolence to re- 
« fuſe me abſolution. As I expected you this 
© morning, I ſent for him betimes, that the 
«© matter might have been expedited before you 
« ſhould come; but here I have been. above 
te an hour endeavouring to perſuade him, but 
all to no purpoſe; nothing I could ſay was 
« able to mollify the obſtinate old greaſy raſ- 
« cal.” Mr. Joined in abuling the 
Confeſſor's perverſeneſs, hinting at the ſame 
time, that ſhe ought to deſpiſe it as a matter of 
little importance; that ſhe was ſure of receiv- 
ing abſolution ſooner or later; and, when- 
ever it happened, all the tranſactions of the 
interval would be comprehended within that 
act of grace. Upon the ſtrength of this rea- 
— was proceeding to fulfil 
the purpoſe of his viſit with as much alacrity 
as if the moſt complete diſcharge had been 
bene for all proceedings Pian Piano Idol 
« mio,“ cried the lady, . biſegna remitterh} alla» 
« “i di Dio.“ Softly, ſoftly, my love. We 
muſt ſubmit to the will of heaven. She then 
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Confeſſor as much as he could do, yet ſhe muft 
take care of her own ſoul; that not having ſet- 
tled her accounts with Heaven for a conſider- 
able time, ſhe was determined not to begin a 
new ſcore till the old ſhould be cleared; add- 


ing, for her principal reaſon, Patto chiaro, ani- 
co caro. Short accounts make long friends. 
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LETTER XLVI. 
. Rome. 


1 BEG you may not ſuſpect me of affectation, 
or that I wiſh to aſſume the character of a 
connoiſſeur, when I tell you that I have very 
great pleaſure in contemplating the antique 
ſtatues and buſts, of which there are ſuch num- 
bers in this city. It is a natural curioſity, and 
I have had it all my life in a ſtrong degree, to 
ſee celebrated men, thoſe whoſe talents and 
great qualities can alone render the preſent: 
age an intereſting object to poſterity, and pre- 
vent its heing loſt, like the dark ages which 
ſucceeded the deſtruction of the Roman em- 
pire, in the oblivious vortex of time, leaving 
ſearcely a wreck behind. The durable mo- 
numents raiſed to fame by the inſpiring genius 
of Put, and the invincible ſpirit of Frederick; 
will command the adrniration of future 
ages, outlive the power of the empires which 
they aggrandized, and forbid the period in 
which they flouriſhed, from ever paſſing away 
like the | baſeleſs fabric of a viſion, The buſts 
and ſtatues of thoſe memorable men will be 
viewed, by ſucceeding generations, with the. 
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ſame regard and attention which we now be- - 
ſtow on thoſe of Cicero and Cæſar. We ex- 
pect to find ſomething peculiarly noble and 
expreſſive in features which were animated, 
and which we imagine, muſt have been in 
ſome degree modelled, by the ſentiments of 
thoſe to whom they belonged . It is not rank, 
it is character alone which intereſts poſterity. 

We know that men may be ſeated on 
thrones, who would have been placed more 
ſuitably to their talents on the worktng-table 
of a taylor; we therefore give little attention 
to the buſts or coins of the vulgar emperors. 
In the countenance of Claudius, we. expect 
nothing more noble than the phlegmatic tran- 
quillity of an acquieſcing cuckold ; in Caligula 
or Nero, the unrelenting frown of a negro- 
driver, or the inſolent air of any unprincipled 
ruffian in power. Even in the high-praiſed 

Auguſtus we look for nothing eſſentially great, 
nothing ſuperior to what we ſee in thoſe 
| minions of fortune, who are exalted, by a 
- concurrence of incidents, to a ſituation in life 
to which their talents would never have raiſed 
them, and which their characters never de- 
ſerved. In the face of Julius we expect to find 
the traces of deep reflection, magnanimity, 
and the anxiety natural to the man who had 
overturned the liberties of his native country, 
and who muſt have ſecretly dreaded the reſent- 
ment of a ſpirited people; and in the face of 
Marcus Brutus we look for independence, conſ- 
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. d _ Ec 4 
cious integrity, and a mind capable of - the 
higheſt effort of virtue, 


It is natural to regret, that, of the number 
of antique ſtatues which have come to us to- 
lerably entire, ſo. great a proportion are repre- 
ſentations of gods and goddeſſes. Had they 
been intended for real perſons, we might have 
had a perfect knowledge of the face and figure 
of the greateſt part of the moſt diſtinguiſhed? 
citizens of ancient Greece and Rome. A man 
of unrelaxing wiſdom would ſmile with con- 
tempt, and aſk, if our having perfect repre- 
ſentations of all the heroes, poets, and philo- 
ſophers recorded in hiſtory, would make us 
either wiſer or more learned? to which I an- 
ſwer, That there are a great many things, 
which neither can add to my ſmall ſtock of 
learning nor wiſdom, and yet give me more 
pleaſure and ſatisfaction than thoſe which do; 
and, unfortunately for mankind, the greateſt: 
part of them fende me in this particular. 


But though I would with pleaſure have 
given up a great number of the Jupiters and 
Apollo's and Venuſes, whoſe ſtatues we have, 
in exchange for an equal, or even a ſmaller, . 
number of mere mortals whom I could dame; 
I by no means conſider the ſtatues of thoſe dei-- 
ties as unintereſting. Though they are imagi- 
nary beings, yet each of them has a diſtinct 
character of his own, aof claſſical authority, 
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which has long been impreſſed on our me- 
mories; and we affume the right of deciding 
on the artiſt's ſkill, and applauding or blaming, 
as he has ſucceeded or failed in expreſſing the - 
eſtabliſhed character of the god intended. 
From the ancient artiſts having exerciſed their 
genius in forming the images of an order of 
beings ſuperior to mankind, another and a 
greater advantage is ſuppoſed to have followed ; 

it prompted the artiſts to attempt the uniting 
in one form, the various beauties and excel- 
lencies which nature had diſperſed in many. 
This was not ſo eaſy a taſk as may by ſome 
be imagined; for that which has a fine effect 
in one particular face or perſon, may appear a 
deformity when combined with a different 
complexion, different features, or a different 
ſhape. It therefore required great judgment 
and taſte to collect thoſe various graces, and 
combine them with elegance and truth; and 
repeated efforts of this kind are imagined to 
have inſpired ſome of the ancient ſculptors with 
ſublimer ideas of beauty than nature herſelf 
ever exhibited, as appears in ſome of their 
works which have reached our own times. 


Though the works of no modern artiſt can 
ſtand a compariſon with the great maſter-pieces 
now alluded to, yet nothing can be more ab- 
ſurd than the idea which ſome people entertain, 
' that all antique ſtatues are of more excellent 
workmanſhip | than the modern. We lee, 
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every day numberleſs ſpecimens of every ſpe- 
cies of ſculpture, from the largeſt ſtatues and 
baſſos-relie vos, to the ſmalleſt cameos and in- 
taglios, that are undoubtedly antique, and yet 
far inferior, not only to the works of the beſt 
artiſts of Leo the Tenth's time, but alſo to. 
| thoſe of many artiſts now alive in various parts 
of Europe. The paſſion for ſculpture, which 
the Romans caught from the Greeks, became 
almoſt univerſal. Statues were not only the 
chief ornaments of their temples and palaces, 
but alſo of the houſes of the middle, and even 
the loweſt order of citizens. They were 
prompted to adorn them with figures of a few 
favourite deities, by religion, as well as va- 
nity: no man, but an atheiſt or a beggar, 
could be without them. This being the caſe, 
we may eaſily conceive what graceleſs divini- 
ties many of them muſt have been; for in this, 
no doubt as in every other manufactory, there 
muſt occafionally have been bungling work- 
men employed, even in the moſt flouriſhing 
zra of the arts, and goods finiſhed in a very 
careleſs and hurried manner, to anſwer the 
conſtant demand and ſuit the dimenſions of 
every purſe. We muſt have a very high idea 
of the number of ſtatues of one kind or other, 
which were in old Rome, when we conſider, 
how many are ſtill to be ſeen; how many 
have at different periods been carried away, by 
the curious, to every country in Europe; 
how many were mutilated and deſtroyed by the 
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gothic brutality- of Barbarians, and the ill- 
directed zeal of the early Chriſtians, who. 
thought it a duty to exterminate every. image, 
without diſtinction of age or ſex, and without 
conſidering whether they were of god or man. 
This obliged the wretched heathens to hide: 
the ſtatues of their gods and of their anceſtors. 
in the bowels of the earth, where unqueſtion- 
ably great numbers of them till remain. Had 
they not been thus barbarouſly hewed to pieces, 
and buried, I had almoſt ſaid, alive, we might 
have had ſeveral equal to the great maſter- 
pieces in the Vatican; for it is natural, to 
imagine, that the rage of the zealots would be 
_ chiefly: directed againſt thoſe ſtatues which 
were in the higheſt eſtimation with the hea- 
thens; and we muſt likewiſe imagine, that 
theſe would be the pieces which they, on their 
part, would endeavour, by every poſſible 
means to preſerve from their power, and bury. 
in the earth. Of thoſe which have been dug 
up, I ſhall mention only a very few, begin- 
ning with the Farneſian Hercules, which has 
been long admired as an exquiſite model of 
maſculine ſtrength; yet, admirable as it is, it 
does not pleaſe all the world. I am told that 
the women in particular find ſomething un- 
ſatisfactory, and even odious, in this figure; 
which, however majeſtic, is deficient in the 
charms moſt agreeable to them, and which 
might have been expected in the ſon of Jupiter 
and the beauteous Alcmena. A ns whom I. 
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accompanied to the Farneſe palace, turned | 


away from it in diſguſt. I could not imagine 


what had ſhocked her. She told me, after 
recollection, that ſhe could not bear the ſtern. 


ſeverity of his countenance, his large brawny 
limbs, and the club with which he was armed; 
which gave him more the appearance of one of 


thoſe giants that, according to the old ro- 
mances carried away virgins and ſhut them 


up in gloomy caſtles, than the gallant Hercu- 
les, the lover of Omphale. Finally, the lady 
declared, ſhe was convinced this ſtatue could 
not be a juſt repreſentation of Hercules ; for it 


was not in the nature of things, that a man ſo 


formed could ever have been a reliever of di- 
treſſed damſels. ö 


Without ſuch powerful ſupport as that of 
the fair ſex, 1 ſhould not have expoſed myſelf 
to the reſentment of connoifſeurs, by any ex- 
preſſion which they might conſtrue an attack 
upon this favourite ſtatue; but, with their 


ſupport, I will venture to aſſert, that the 
Farneſe Hercules is faulty both in his form and 
attitude: the former is too unwieldy for active 


exertion, and the latter exhibits vigour ex- 


bauſted. A reſting attitude is ſurely not the 


moſt proper in which the ail conquering god 


of ſtrength could be repreſented. Reft implies 
fatigue, and fatigue ſtrength exhauſted. A re- 
poſing Hercules is almoſt a contradiction. In- 
vincible activity, and inexhauſtible ſtrength, 
are his characteriſtics. The ancient artiſt has 
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erred, not only in giving him an attitude which 
ſuppoſes his ſtrength wants recruiting, but in 
the nature of the ſtrength itſelt, the cha- 
rater of which ſhould not be paſſive, but. 
active. e 


Near to Hercules, under the arcades of the 
ſame Palezzo Farneſe, is a moſt beautiful 
ſtatue of Flora. The great advantage which 
ancient artiſts had in attending the exerciſes of 
the gymnaſia, has been repeatedly urged as the- 
reaſon of their ſuperiority over the, moderns in 
ſculpture. We are told that beſides the uſual 
exerciſes of the gymnaſia, all thoſe who pro- 
poſed to contend at the Olympic games, were- 
obliged by the regulations to prepare them 
ſelves, by exerciſing publickly for a year at: 
Elis; and the ſtatuaries and painters conſtantly. 
attended on the Arena, where they, had-opportu= 
nities of beholding the fineſt ſhaped, the moſt: 
graceful and moſt vigorous of the Grecian- 
youth employed i in thoſe manly ſports, in which 
the power of every muſcle was exerted, and 
all their various actions called forth, and where 
the human form appeared in an infinite variety. 
of different attitudes. By a conſtant attend-. 
ance at ſuch a ſchool,” independent of any other: 
circumſtance, the artiſts are ſuppoſed to have. 
acquired a more animated, true, and graceful. 
ſtyle, than poſſibly can be caught from viewing 
the tame mercenary models, which are exhi-. 
bited in our academics. On the other hand, I. 
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have heard it aſſerted, that the artiſt, who form- 
ed the Farneſian Flora, could not have im- 
proved his work, or derived any of its excellen- 
cies, from the circumſtances above enumerated; 
becauſe the figure is in a ſtanding poſture, and 
clothed, In the light, eaſy flow of drapery, 
and in the contour of the body being as diſ- 
tinctly difcovered through it, as if the figure 
were naked, the chief merit of this ſtatue is 
thought to conſiſt, ' But this reaſoning does 
not ſeem juſt; for the daily opportunities the 
ancient artiſts had of ſeeing naked figures, in 
every variety of action and attitude, muſt have 

given them advantages over the moderns, in 

forming even drapery figures. At Sparta the 
women, upon particular occaſions, danced 
naked. In their own families, they were ſeen, 
every day clothed in light draperies ; and ſo. 
ſecondary was every conſideration, even that 
of decency, to art, that the prettieſt virgins of- 

Agrigentum, it is recorded, were called upon. 
by the legiſlature, without diſtinction, to ſhew- 
themſelves naked to a painter, to enable him 
to paint a Venus. Whilſt the moderns, there- 
fore, muſt acknowledge their inferiority to the 
ancients in the art of ſculpture, they may be 
allowed merit, on account of the cauſe, to 
which it ſeems, in ſome meaſure at leaſhy to be 
owing. 


The fineſt ſpecimens of antique ſculpture 
are to be ſeen in the Vatican. In theſe the 
| | 15 
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Greek artiſts diſplay an unqueſtionable ſuperi- 
ority over the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of the 
moderns. For me to attempt a deſcription of 
theſe maſter-pieces, which have been deſcribed” 
a thouſand times, and imitated as often, with- 
out once having had juſtice done them, would 
be equally vain and ſuperfluous. I confine: 
myſelf to a very few obſervations. The moſt 
inſenſible of mankind muſt be ſtruck with hor- 
ror at fight of the Laocoon. On one of my 
viſits to the Vatican, I was accompanied by 
two perſons, who had never been there before: 
one of them is accuſed of being perfectly 
| callous to every thing which does not imme- 
diately touch his own perſon; the other is a 
worthy good man: the firſt, after ſtaring for 
ſome time with marks of terror at the groupe, 
at length recovered himſelf; exclaiming with. 
a laugh, —«< Egad, I was afraid theſe d—d: 
& ſerpents would have left the fellows they are 
&« devouring and made a ſnap at me; but I 
t am happy to recolle& they are of marble.” 
I thank yer, Sir, moſt. heartily,” ſaid 
the other, “for putting me in mind of that 
cc circumſtance; till you mentioned it, I was 
& in agony for thoſe two youths.” 


Nothing can be conceived more admirably. 
executed than this affecting groupe; in all pro- 
bability, it never would have entered into my 
own head that it could have been in any reſpect 
improved. But when I firſt had the happincſa 
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of becoming acquainted with Mr. Locke, a 
period of. my life which I ſhall always recol- 
le& with peculiar pleaſure, I remember my 
converſing with him upon this ſubje&t; and 
that Gentleman, after mentioning the execu- 
tion of this piece, in the higheſt terms of 
praiſe, obſerved that, had the figure of Laocoon 
been alone, it would have been perfect. As a 
man ſuffering the moſt "excruciating bodily 
pain with becoming fortitude, it admits of 
no improvement ; his proportions, his form, 
his action, his expreſſion, are exquiſite, But 
when his ſons appear, he is no longer an inſu- 
lated, ſuffering individual, who, when he has 
met pain and death with dignity, has done all 
that could be expected from man; he com- 
mences father and a much wider field is opened 
to the artiſt, We expect the deepeſt pathos 
in the exhibition of the ſublimeſt character that 
art can offer to the contemplation of the hu- 
man mind: A father forgetting pain, and 
inſtant death, to fave his children, This Sub- 
lime and Pathetic the artiſt either did not ſee, 
or deſpaired of attaining. Laocoon's ſuffer- 
ings are merely corporal; he is deaf to the 
cries of his agonizing children, who are call- 
ing on him for aſſiſtance. But had he been 
throwing a look of anguiſh upon his ſons, had 
he ſeemed to have forgotten his own ſufferings 
in theirs, he would have commanded the ſym- 

pathy of the ſpectator in a much higher degree. 
On the whole, Mr. Locke was of opinion, 
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that the execution of this groupe is perfect, 
but that the conception is not equal to the 
execution. I ſhall leave it to others to decide 
whether Mr. Locke, in theſe obſervations, 
ſpoke like a man of taſte : I am ſure he ſpoke 
like a father. I have ſenſibility to feel the 
beauty and juſtneſs of the remark, EO I 
had not the ingenuity to make it, 


Tt. is diſputed whether this groupe was form- 
ed from Virgil's deſcription of the death of 
Laocoon and. his ſons, or. the deſcription 
made from the groupe; it: is evident from 
their minute reſemblance, that one or 

other muſt have been the caſe. The Poet 
mentions a circumſtance which could not 
be repreſented. by the ſculptor ;, he ſays that, 

although. every other perſon. around: ſought 
ſäafety by flight, the father was attacked: © 
by the ſerpents, while he was RS: to the 


4 affiſtance of his ſons 


3 ſubeuntem ac tela ferentem, 


The wretched Father running. to their aid; 


With pious _—_ but vain, they next invade. 
Darpzx. 


This deficiency in the ſculptor! 's art would 
have been finely ſupplied by the improvement 
which Mr. n , | 
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Reflecting on the dreadful condition of 


three perſons entangled in the horrid twinings 
of ſerpents, and after contemplating the va- 
ried anguiſh ſo ſtrongly expreſſed in their 
countenances, it is a relief to turn the eye to 


the heavenly figure of the Apollo, To form 


an adequate idea of the beauty of this ſtatue, 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to ſee it. With all 
the advantages of colour and life, the human 
form never appeared ſo beautiful; and we 
never can ſufficiently admire the artiſt, who 
has endowed marble with a finer expreſſion 
of grace, dignity, and underſtanding, than 
ever was ſeen in living features. In the form- 


ing of this inimitable figure, the artiſt ſeems 


to have wrought after an ideal form of beauty, 


ſuperior to any in nature, and which exiſted 


only in his own imagination. 


The admired ſtatue of Antinous is in the 
ſame Court. Nothing can be more light, 
elegant, and eaſy; the proportions are exact, 
and the execution perfect. It is an exquiſite 


repreſentation of the moſt beautiful youth that 
ever lived. 

The ſtatue of Apollo repreſents ſomething 
ſuperior, and the emotions it excites are all of 
the ſublime caſt. | 


| 
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LETTER Um 


Rome, 


Tux preſent Pope, who has aſſumed the 
name of Pius the Sixth, is a tall, well made 
man, about ſixty years of age, but retaining in 
his look all the freſhneſs of a much earlier pe- 
riod of life. He lays a greater ſtreſs on the 
ceremonious part of religion than his prede- 
ceſſor Ganganelli, in whoſe reign a preat re- 
laxation of church-diſcipline is thought to 
have taken place. The late Pope was a man 

of moderation, good ſenſe, and ſimplicity of 
manners; and could not go through all the 

oſtentatious parade which his ſtation required, 
without reluctance, and marks of diſguſt. He 


knew that the opinions of mankind had un- 


dergone a very great change ſince thoſe cere- 
monies were eſtabliſhed ; and that ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable of the ſpeQators confidered as 
perfectly frivolous many things which former- 
ly had been held as facred. A man of good 
ſenſe may ſeem to lay the greateſt weight on 

ceremonies which he himſelf conſiders as ri- 
diculous, provided he thinks the people, in 

whoſe ſight he goes through them, are im- 
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preſſed with a conviction of their importance; 
but if he knows that ſome of the beholders are 
entirely of a different way of thinking, he will 
be ſtrongly tempted to evince, by ſome means 
or other, that he deſpiſes the fooleries he per- 
forms, as much as any of them. This, in all 

probability, was the caſe with Ganganelli; 
who, beſides, was an enemy to fraud and hy- 
pocriſy of every kind. But, however remiſs 
he may have been with regard to the etiquette 
of his ſpiritual functions, every body acknow- 
ledges his diligence and activity in promoting 
the temporal good of his ſubjects. He did all 
in his power to revive trade, and to encourage 
manufactures and induſtry of every kind, He 
built no churches, but he repaired the roads 
all over the eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; he reſtrained 
the malevolence of bigots, removed abſurd pre- 
judices, and promoted ſenfiments of charity 
and good-will to mankind in general, without 
excepting even heretics. His enemies, the 
Jeſuits, with an intention to make him odious 
in the eyes of his own ſubjects, gave him the 
name of the Proteſtant Pope. If they ſup- 
poſed that this calumny would be credited, on 
account of the conduct above mentioned, they 
at once paid the higheſt compliment to the 
Pope and the Proteſtant religion. The care- 


leſs manner in which Ganganelli performed 
certain functions, and the general tenour of 


his life and ſentiments, were lamented by po- 
liticians. as well as by bigots. However fri- 
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volous the former might think many ceremo- 


nies in themſelves, they ſtill conſidered them 


as of political importance, in ſuch a govern- 
ment as that of Rome; and the Conclave held 


on the death of the late Pope, are thought to 


have been in ſome degree influenced by ſuch 
conſiderations in chuſing his ſucceſſor. The 
preſent Pope, before he was raiſed to that dig- 


nity, was conſidered as a firm believer in all 


the tenets of the Roman Church, and a ſtrict 
and ſcrupulous obſerver of all its injunctions 
and ceremohials. As his pretenſions, in point 
of family, fortune, and connexions were 
ſmaller than thoſe of moſt of his brother car- 


- dinals, it is the more probable that he owed 


his elevation to this part of his character, 
which rendered him 2 proper perſon to check 


the progreſs of abuſes that had been entirely - 


neglected by the late Pope; under whoſe ad- 
miniſtration free-thinking was ſaid to have 


been countenanced, Proteſtantiſm in general 


regarded with diminiſhed abhorrence, and the 
Calviniſts in particular treated with a degree 
of indulgence, to which their inveterate en- 


mity to the church of Rome gave them no 


title. Several inſtances of this are enumerat- 
ed, and one in particular, which, I dare ſay, 


you will think a ſtronger proof of the late Pope's 


good ſenſe and good humour, than that of ne- 


gligence to which his enemies e it. 


— 
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A Scotch preſbyterian having heated his 
brain, by reading the Book of Martyrs, the 
cruelties of the Spaniſh Inquiſition, and the 
Hiſtories of all the perſecutions that ever were 


raiſed by the Roman Catholics. againſt the 


Proteſtants, was ſeized with a dread, that the 


ſame horrors were juſt about to be renewed. , 
This terrible idea diſturbed his imagination 


day and night; he thought of nothing but 
racks and ſcaffolds; and, on one occaſion, he 
dreamt that there was a continued train of 
| bonfires, with a tar-barrel and a Proteſtant in 
each, all the way from Smithfield to St. An- 
drew's. 


He communicated the anxiety and diſtreſs of 


his mind to a worthy ſenſible clergyman who 
lived in the neighbourhood, This gentleman 


took great pains to quiet his fears, proving to 
him, by ſtrong and obvious arguments, ' that 


there was little or no danger of ſuch an event 


as he dreaded. © Theſe reaſonings had a power- 


ful effect while they were delivering, but the 
impreſſion did not laſt, and was always _— 
by a few pages of the Book of Martyrs. 

ſoon as the clergyman remarked this, he * 
ed the relations to remove that, and every book 
which treated of perſecution or martyrdom, 
entirely out of the poor man's reach. This 
was done accordingly, and books of a leſs 
gloomy complexion were ſubſtituted in their 
place; but as all of them formed a ſtrong 

Vol. II. = H 
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contraſt with the colour of his nk, he could 


not bear their peruſal, but betook himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the Bible, which was the only 
book of his ancient library which had been 


left; and ſo ſtrong a hold had his former 


ſtudies taken of his imagination, that he could 
reliſh no part of the Bible, except the Reve- 
lation of St. John, a great part of which, he 
thought, referred to the whore of Babylon, 


or in other words, the Pope of Rome. This 
part of the ſcripture he peruſed continually 


with unabating ardour and delight. His friend 
the clergyman, having obſerved this, took oc- 
caſion to ſay, that every part of the Holy Bi- 
ble was, without doubt, moſt ſublime, and 


wonderfully inſtructive ; yet he was ſurpriſed 


to ſee that he limited his ſtudies entirely to 
the laſt book, and neglected all the reſt. To 
which the other replied, That he who was a 


divine, and a man of learning, might, with 
propriety, read all the ſacred volume from 


beginning to end; but, for his own part, he 
thought proper to confine himfelf to what he 
could underſtand; and therefore, though he 


had a due reſpect for all the ſcripture, he ac- 


knowledged he gave a preference to the Reve- 


lation of St. John. This anſwer entirely 


ſatisfied the clergyman; he did not think it 


expedient to queſtion him any farther ;' he 


took his leave, after having requeſted the peo- 
ple of the family with whom this perſon liv- 
/ ed, to have a watchful eye on their relation. 


ö 
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In the mean time, 'this poor man's terrors, with 
regard to the revival of popery and preſecu- 
tion, daily augmented ; and nature, in all proba- 
bility, would have ſunk under the weight of 
ſuch accumulated, anxiety, had not a thought 
2 which relieved his mind in an in- 
„ by ſuggeſting an infallible method of 
8 all the evils which his imagination 
had been brooding over for ſo long a time. 
The happy idea which afforded him ſo much 
comfort, was no other, than that he ſhould 
immediately go to Rome, and convert the 
Pope from the Roman Catholic to the Preſ- 
byterian religion. The moment he hit on this 
fortunate expedient, be felt at once the ſtrong- 
eſt impulſe to undertake the taſk, and the full- 
eſt conviction that his undertaking | would be 
crowned- with ſucceſs; it is no wonder,. there- 
fore, that his countenance threw off its former 
\ gloom, and that all his features brightened 
with the heart-felt thrillings of | happineſs 
and ſelf-applauſe. While his relations con- 
gratulated each other on this agreeable change, 
the exulting viſionary, without communicat- 
ing his deſign to any mortal, ſet out for Lon- 
don, took his paſſage to Leghorn, and, in a 
ſhort time after, arrived in perfect health of 
body, and in exalted ſpirits, at Rome, 


; He directly applied to an eccleſiaſtic of his 
own country, of - whoſe obliging temper he had 
peviouſly heard, and whom he conſidered as a 

H 2 
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proper perſon to procure him an interview ne- 
ceſſary for the accompliſhment of his project. 
He informed that gentleman, that he earneſtly 
wiſhed to have a conference with the Pope, on 
a buſineſs of infinite importance, and which 
admitted of no delay. It was not difficult to 
| perceive the ſtate of this poor man's mind; the 
good natured -ecclefiaſtic endeavoured to ſooth 
and amuſe him, putting off the conference till 
a diſtant day; in hopes that means might be 
fallen on, during the interval, to prevail on 
him to return to his own country, A few 


days after this, however, he happened to go to 


St. Peter's church, at the very time when his 
Holineſs was performing ſome religious cere- 
mony. At this ſight our impatient miſſionary 
felt all his paſſions inflamed with irreſiſtable ar- 
dour; he could no longer wait for the expected 
: rende but burſting out with zealous in- 

dignation, he exclaimed, O thou beaſt of 
2 nature, with ſeven heads and ten horns ! thou 
* mother of harlots, arrayed in purple and 
« ſcarlet, and decked with gold and precious 
&« ſtones and pearls ! throw away the golden 
e cup of abominations, and the filthineſs of 


« thy fornication ! we 


You may eaſily imagine the aſtoniſhment 
and hubbub that ſuch an apoſtrophe, from ſuch 
a perſon, in ſuch a place, would occafion ; he 


was immediately carried to Men by the Swils 


l halberdiers. 


e 


þ 
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When it was known that he was a Britiſh 
ſubject, ſome who underſtood Engliſh were or- 
dered to attend his examination. The firſt 


queſtion aſked of him was, What had brought 


« him to Rome? He anſwered, « To anoint 
« the eyes of the ſcarlet whore with eye-falve, 
that ſhe might ſee her wickedneſs.” They 
aſked, © Who he meant by the ſcarlet whore?“ 
He anſwered, © Who elſe could he mean, but 
« her who ſitteth upon ſeven mountains, who 
« hath ſeduced the kings of the earth to com- 
« mit fornication, and who hath gotten drunk 
« with the blood of the ſaints, and the blood 


of the martyrs ?” Many other queſtions were 


aſked, and ſuch provoking anſwers returned, 
that ſome ſuſpected the man affected madneſs, 
that he might give vent to his rancour and pe- 
tulance with impunity; and they were for con- 
demning him to the gallies, that he might be 
taught more ſenſe, and better manners. But 
when they communicated their ſentiments to 
Clement the Fourteenth, he ſaid, with great 
good humour, „ That he never had heard of 
« any body whoſe underſtanding, or politeneſs, 
« had been much improved at that ſchool ; that 
« although the poor man's firſt addreſs had 
« been a little rough and abrupt, yet he could 
« not help conſidering himſelf as obliged to 
“ him for his good intentions, and for his un- 
« dertaking ſuch a long journey with a view 
ce to do good.” He afterwards gave orders te 
treat the man with gentleneſs while he remain- 
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ed in confinement, and to put him on board 
the firſt ſhip bound from Civita Vecchia to 
England, defraying the expence of his paſſage. 
However humane and reaſonable this conduct 
may be thought by many, there were people 
who condemned it as an injudicious. piece of 
lenity, which might have a tendency to ſink 
the dignity. of the ſacred office, and expoſe it to 
future - inſults. | If ſuch behaviour as this did 
not paſs without blame, it may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed, that few of the late Pope's actions eſcap- 
ed uncenſured; and many who loved the eaſy 
amiable diſpoſitions of the man, were of opi- 
nion, that the ſpirit of the times required a dif- 
ferent. character on the Papal throne. This 
idea prevailed among the Cardinals at the late 
election, and the Conclave is ſuppoſed to have 
fixed on Cardinal Braſchi to be Pope, from the 
ſame motive that the Roman ſenate ſometimes. 
choſe a Dictator to reſtore and enforce the an- 
cient eee JE? 
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ENR 


Rome. 


P I' US the Sixth performs all the religious 
functions of his office in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner; not only on public and extraordinary 
occaſions, but alſo in the moſt common acts 
of devotion. I happened lately to be at St. 
Peter's church, when there was ſcarcely any 
other body there; while I lounged from 
chapel to chapel, looking at the ſculpture 
and paintings, the Pope entered with a very 
few attendants ; when he came to the ſtatue 
of St. Peter, he was not ſatisfied with bowing 
which is the uſual mark of reſpect ſhewn to 
that. image; or with knzeling, which is per- 
formed by more zealous perſons; or with 
kiffing the foot, which 1 formerly imagined 
concluded the climax of devotion ; he bowed, 

he knelt, he kiſſed the foot, and then he 
rubbed his brow and his whole head with every 
mark of humility, fervour, and adoration, 
upon the ſacred ſtump.—It is no more, one 
half of the foot having been long ſince worn 
away by the lips of the pious ; and if the ex- 
ample of his Holineſs is univerſally imitated, 
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nothing but a miracle can prevent the leg, 
thigh, and other parts from meeting with the 
fame fate. This uncommon appearance of 
zeal in the Pope, is not imputed to hypocriſy 
or to policy, but is ſuppoſed to proceed entire- 
1y from a conviction of the efficacy of thoſe 
holy frictions; an opinion which has given 
people a much higher idea of the ſtrength of his 
Faith, than of his underſtanding. This being 
Jubilee year, he may poſſibly think a greater 
appearance of devotion. neceſſary now, than at 
any other time. The firſt jubilee was inſti- 
tuted by Boniface the Eighth, in the year. 1300. 
Many ceremonies and inſtitutions of the Ro- 
man Catholic church are founded on thoſe of 
the old Heathens. This is evidently an imi- 
tation of the Roman ſecular games, which 
were exhibited every hundredth year in honour 
of the gods *; they laſted three days and three 
nights; they were attended with great pomp, 
and drew vaſt numbers of people to Rome, 
from all parts of Italy, and the moſt diſtant 
provinces. Boniface, recollecting this, de- 
termined to inſtitute jomething analogous, 
which would immortalize his own name, and 
promote the intereſt of the Roman Catholic 
religion in general, and that of the city of 

Rome in particular. He embraced. the fayour- 


The Carmen Seculare of Horace was compoſed 
-on occaſion of thoſe celebrated 7 — in the 
year of — 736. 


0 
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Able opportunity which the beginning of a. 
century preſented ; he invented a few extraor- 


dinary ceremonies, and declared the year 1300 
the firſt jubilee year, during which he aſſured 
mankind, that Heaven would be in a particu- 
lar manner propitious, in granting indul- 


gences, and remiſſion of ſins, to all who ſhould 


come to Rome, and attend the functions there 
to be performed, at this fortunate period, which 
was not to occur again for a hundred years. 
This drew a great concourſe of wealthy ſinners 


to Rome; and the extraordinary circulation 


of money it occaſioned, was ſtrongly felt all 
over the Pope's dominions. Clement the 
Sixth, regretting that theſe advantages ſhould 
occur ſo ſeldom, abridged the period, and de- 
clared there would be a jubilee every fifty 
years 3 the ſecond was accordingly celebrated 
in the year 1350. Sixtus the Fifth, imagin- 
ing that the interval was ſtill too long, once 
more retrenched the half ; and ever ſince there 
has been a jubilee every twenty-fifth year ®, 


It is not likely that any future Pope will think 


of ſhortening this period; if any alteration 
were again to take place, it moſt probably 
would be, to reſtore the ancient period of fifty 
or a hundred years; for, inſtead of the wealthy 
pilgrims who ore to Rome rr every 


®* To this laſt Suben Iam indebted for hav- 
ing ſeen the ceremonies and proceſſions on the termi- 
nation of this ſacred year. 


Hs 
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quarter of Chriſtendom, ninety- nine in a 
hundred of thoſe who come now, are ſupported 
by alms during their journey, or are barely 
able to defray their own expences by the ſtrict- 
eſt œconomy; and his Holineſs is ſuppoſed at 
preſent to derive no other advantage from the 
uncommon fatigue he is obliged to go through 
on the jubilee year, except the ſatisfaction he 
feels, in reflecting on the benefit. his labours 
confer on the ſouls of the beggars, and other 
travellers, who reſort from all corners of Italy 
to Rome, on this bleſſed occaſion. The States 
which border on the Pope's dominions, ſuffer 
many temporai inconveniencies from the zeal 
of the peaſants and manufacturers, the greater 
part of whom ſtill make a point of viſiting St. 
Peter's on the jubilee year; the loſs ſuſtained 
by the countries which ſuch emigrants aban- 
don, is not balanced by any advantage tranſ-. 
ferred to that to which they reſort ; the good 
ariſing on the whole, being entirely of a ſpiri- 
| tual nature. By far the greater number of 
pilgrims come from the kingdom of Naples, 
whoſe inhabitants are ſaid to be of a very de- 
vout and very amorous diſpoſition. The firſt 
prompts: them to go to Rome in ſearch of that 
abſolution which the ſecond” renders neceſſary; 
and on the year of jubilee, when indulgences 
are to be had at an eaſier rate than at any other 
time, thoſe who can afford it generally carty 
away. ſuch a ſtock, as not only is ſufficient to 
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clear old frores, but will alſo ſerve as an indem- 
nifying fund for future tranſgreſſions. 


| There is one door into the church of St. 
Peter's, which is called the Holy Door. This 
is always walled up, except on this diftinguiſh- 
ed year; and even then no perſon is permitted 
to enter by it, but in the humbleſt poſture. 
The pilgrims, and many others, prefer crawl- 
ing into the church upon their knees, by this 
door, to walking in, the uſual way, by any 
other, I was preſent at the ſhutting up of 
this Holy Door. The Pope being ſeated on a 
raiſed ſeat, or kind of throne, ſurrounded by 
Cardinals and other eccleſiaſtics, an anthem 
was ſung, accompanied by all ſorts of muſical 
inſtruments. During the performance, his 
Holineſs deſcended from the throne, with a 
golden trowel in his hand, placed the firſt 
brick, and applied ſome mortar; he then re- 
turned to his ſeat, and the door was inſtantly 
built up by more expert, though leſs hallow- 
ed, workmen; and will remain as it is now, 
till the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
when it will be again opened, by the Pope 
then in being, with the ſame ſolemnity that it 
has been now ſhut. Though his Holineſs 
places but a ſingle brick, yet it is very remark- 
able that this never fails to communicate its 
influence, in ſuch a rapid and powerful man- 
ner, that, within about an hour, or at moſt 
an hour and a half, all the other bricks, which 
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form the wall of the Holy Door, acquire an 
equal degree of ſanity with that placed by 
the Pope's own hands. The common people 
and pilgrims are well acquainted with this 
wonderful affect At the beginning of this 
Jubilee-year, when the late wall was thrown 
down, men, women, and children ſcrambled 
and fought for the fragments of the bricks and 
mortor, with the. ſame eagerneſs which leſs 
_ enlightened mobs diſplay, on days of public 
rejoicing, when handfuls of money are thrown 
among them. I have been often aſſured that 
thoſe pieces of brick, beſides their ſanctity, 
have alſo the virtue of curing many of the moſt 

obſtinate diſeaſes: and, if newſpapers were 
permitted at Rome, there is not the leaſt reaſon 
to doubt, that thoſe cures would be atteſted 
publicly by the patients, in a manner as ſatiſ- 
factory and convineing as are the cures per- 
formed daily by the pills, powders, drops, and 
balſams advertiſed in the London newſpapers. 
After the ſhutting of the Holy Door, maſs 
was celebrated at midnight; and the ceremony 
was attended by vaſt multitudes of people. For 
my own part, I ſuſpended my curioſity till 
next day, which was Chriſtmas-day, when 1 
returned again to St. Peter's church, and ſaw 
the Pope perform maſs on that Glenn occaſion, 
His Holineſs went through all the evolutions 
of the ceremony with an addreſs and flexibility 
of body, which are rarely to be found in thoſe 
who wear the tiara; who are, generally ſpeak- 
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ing, men bowing under the load of years and 
infirmities. His preſent Holineſs has hitherto 
ſuffered from neither. His features are regu- 
lar, and he has a fine countenance ; his perſon 
is ſtraight, and his movements are graceful, 
His leg and foot are remarkably well made, 
and always ornamented with filk ſtockings, and 
red flippers, of the moſt delicate conſtruction. 
Notwithſtanding that the papal uniforms are 
by no means calculated to ſet off the perſon to 
the greateſt advantage, yet the peculiar neat- 
neſs with which they are put on, and the nice 
adjuſtment of their moſt minute parts, ſuffici- 
ently prove that his preſent Holineſs is not 
inſenſible of the charms of his perſon, or un- 
ſolicitous about his external ornaments. 
Though verging towards the winter of life, 
his cheeks ſtill glow with autumnal roſes, 
which, at a little diſtance, appear as blooming 
as thoſe of the ſpring. If he himſelf were leſs 
clear-ſighted than he ſeeras to be, to the beau- 
ties of his face and perſon, he could not alſo 
be deaf to the voices of the women, who break 
out into exclamations, in praiſe of both, as 
often as he appears in public. On a public 
occaſion, lately, as he was carried through a 
particular ſtreet, a young woman at a window 
exclaimed, «© Quanto e bello! O quanto e 
cc bello!” How beautiful he is ! O how beau- 
tiful he is! and was immediately anſwered by 
a zealous old lady at the window oppoſite, who, 
folding her hands in each other, and raiſing 
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her eyes to heaven, cried out, with a mixture 
of love for his perſon, and veneration for his 
ſacred office, Tanto e bello, quanto e ſanto * 
He is as beautiful as he is holy. When we 
know that ſuch a quantity of incenſe is daily 

burnt under his ſacred noſtrils, we ought not 
to be aſtoniſhed, though we ſhould find his 


brain, on ſome eien, a little intoxi- 
cated. | 1 


Vanity is a very comfortable failing; and 
has ſuch an univerſal power over mankind, 
that not only the gay bloſſoms of youth, but 
even the ſhrivelled boſom of age, and the con- 
tracted heart of bigotry, open, expand, and 
diſplay ſtrong marks of AE under its 
influence. 880 ©. 


Alfter . the Pope gave the benediction 
to the people aſſembled in the Grand Court, 


before the church of St. Peter's. It was a 


remarkably fine day; an immenſe multitude 
filled that ſpacious and magnificent area; the 
horſe and foot guards were drawn up in their 
moſt ſhowy uniform. The Pope, ſeated in 
an open, portable chair, in all the ſplendour 
which his wardrobe could give, with the 
tiara on his head, was carried out of a large 
window, which opens on a balcony in the 
front of St. Peter's. The ſilk hangings and 

gold trappings with which the chair was em- 
belliſhed, concealed the men who carried it; 


ſo that to thoſe who viewed him from the area 
below, his Holineſs ſeemed ts ſail forward, 
from the window ſelf-balanced in the air, like 


a celeſtial being. The inſtant he appeared, 


the muſic ſtruck up, the bells rung from 
every church, and the cannon thundered 


from the caſtle of St. Angelo in repeated peals. 


During the intervals, the church of St. Peter's, 
the palace of the Vatican, and the banks of 
the Tiber, re-echoed the acclamations of the 
populace. At length his Holineſs aroſe from 
his ſeat, and an immediate and awful filence 
enſued. The multitude fell upon their knees, 
with their hands and eyes raiſed towards his 


Holineſs, as to a benign Deity. After a ſo- 


lemn pauſe, he pronounced the benediction, 
with great fervour; elevating his outſtretch- 
ed arms as high as he could ; then cloſing 
them together, and bringing them back to 
his breaſt with a flow motion, as if he had got 
hold of the blufling, and was drawing it 
gently from heaven. Finally, he threw his 
arms open, waving them for ſome time, as 
if his intention had been to ſcatter the bene- 
diction with im * — the people. 


No ceremony can be better calculated for 
ſtriking the ſenſes, and impoſing on the un- 
derſtanding, than this of the Supreme Pon- 

tiff giving the bleſſing from the balcony of 
St. Peter's. For my own part, if I had 
not, in my early youth, received ampreſ- 
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ſions highly unfavourable to the chief actor 
in this magnificent interlude, I ſhould have 
been in danger of paying him a degree of 
reſpect, very inconſiſtent with the religion. 
in which I was educated, Ta 
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FF 
Rome. 


1 N my laſt, I informed you of my having 
been ſeduced almoſt into idolatry, by the in- 
fluence of example, and the pomp which ſur- 
rounded the idol. I muſt now confeſs that I 


have actually bowed the knee to Baal, from mere 


wWantonneſs. We are told that, to draw near 
to that Being, who ought to be the only object 
of worſhip, with our lips, while our hearts are 
far from him, is a mockery. Such daring and 
abſurd hypocriſy I Yhall always avoid: but to 
have drawn near to him, who ought not to be 
an object of worſhip, with the lips only, while 


the heart continued at, a diſtance, I hope will 


be. conſidered as no more than a venial tranſ= 
greſſion. In ſhort, I truſt, that it will not be 
looked on as a mortal fin in Proteſtants to have 
kiſſed the Pope's toe. If it ſhould, ſome. of 
your friends are in a deplorable way, as you 
ſhall hear.—lt is uſual for ſtrangers to be pre- 
ſented to his Holineſs, before they leave Rome, 
The D— of H-—, Mr. R, and myſelf, 
have all been at the Vatican together, upon 


that important buſineſs, Your young acquaint- 
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ance Jack, who, having now got a commiſſion 

in the army, conſiders himſelf no longer as a 
boy, deſired to accompany us. We went un- 
der the auſpices of a certain eccleſiaſtic, who 
uſually attends the Engliſh on ſuch occaſions. 


He very naturally concluded, that it would 
be moſt agreeable to us to have the circumſtance. 
of kiſſing the flipper diſpenſed with. Having 
had ſome converſation, therefore, wth his Ho- 
lineſs, in his own apartment, while we remain- 
ed in another room, previous to our introduc- 
tion; he afterwards returned, and informed us, 
that the Pontiff, indulgent to the prejudices of 
the Britiſh nation, did not inſiſt on that part of 
the ceremonal ; and therefore a very low bow, 
on our being preſented, was all that would be 
required of us. | 


A bow! cried the D— of H I ſhould 
not have given myſelf any trouble about the 
matter, had I ſuſpeCted that all was to end in a 
bow. I look on kiſſing the toe as the only 
amuſing circumſtance of the whole ; if that is 
to be omitted, I will not be introduced at all; 
For if the moſt ludicrous part is left out, who 
would wait for the reſt of a farce? | 


This was a thunderſtroke to our negociator, 
who expected thanks, at leaſt, for the honoura- 
dle terms he had obtained; but who, on the. 
contrary, found himfelf in the ſame diſagreea- 
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ble predicament with other negociators, who 
have met with abuſe and reproach from their 
countrymen, on acccount of treaties for which 


they A univerſal 8 


The D— of H knew * of the 
treaty which our introducer had juſt concluded 
otherwiſe he would certainly have prevenitd 
the negociation. As I perceived, however, that 
our ambaſſador was mortified with the thoughts 
that all his labour ſhould prove abortive, I ſaid, 
that, although he had prevailed with his Holi- 
neſs to wave that part of the ceremonial, 
which his Grace thought ſo entertaining, yet 
it would unqueſtionably be ſtill more agreea- 
ble to him that the whole ſhould be performed 
to its. utmoſt extent: this new arrangement, 
therefore; needed not be an obſtruction to our 
being prelontess | 


The countenance of our Conductor bright- 
ened up at this propoſal, He immediately 
uſhered us into the preſence of the Supreme 
Pontiff. We all bowed to the ground; the 
ſuppleſt of the company had the happineſs to 
touch the ſacred ſlipper with their lips, and 
the leaſt agile were within a few inches of that 
honour. As this was more than had been bar- 
gained for, his Holineſs ſeemed agreeably ſur- 
priſed ; raiſed the D— with a ſmiling counte- 
nance, and converſed with him in an obliging 
manner, aſking the common queſtions; How 
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long he had been in Italy? Whether he found 
Rome agreeable? When he intended to ſet out 
for Naples ?—He faid ſomething of the ſame 
kind to each of the company ; and, after about 


a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, we 
took our leave. 


Next day, his Holineſs ſent his compliments 
to the D—, with a preſent of two medals, one 
of gold, and the other of filver; on both of 
which the head of the Pontiff is very accurate- 
ly * 2 | . 


The manner rin which the generality of ſove- 
reign princes paſs their time, is as far from be- 
ing amuſing or agreeable, as one can poſſibly 
imagine, Slaves to the tireſome routine of eti- 
quette; martyrs to the oppreſſive fatigue of 
pomp ; conſtrained to walk every levee-day 
around the fame dull circle, to gratify the va- 
nity of fifty or a hundred people, by whiſper- 
ing a ſomething or a nothing into the ears of 
each; obliged to wear a ſmiling countenance, 


| even when the heart is oppreſſed with ſadneſs 


beſieged by the craving faces of thoſe, who are 


more diſpleaſed at what is withheld, than grate- 


ful for the favours they have received; ſur- 
rounded, as he conſtantly is, by adepts in the 
art of ſimulation, all profeſſing the higheſt poſ- 
ſible regard; how ſhall the puzzled monarch 
diſtinguiſh real from aſſumed attachment ? and 
what a riſk does he run, of placing his confi- 
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dence where he ought to have directed his in- 
dignation ! And, to all theſe inconveniencies, 
-when we add this, that he is precluded from 
thoſe delightful ſenſations which ſpring from 
diſintereſted friendſhip, ſweet equality, and the 
gay, careleſs enjoyments of ſocial life, we muſt 
acknowledge, that all that is brilliant in the 
condition of a ſovereign, is not ſufficient to 
compenſate for ſuch reſtraints, ſuch dangers, 
and ſuch deprivations. 


80 far indeed are we from conſidering that 
envied condition as enviable, that great part of 
mankind are more apt to think it inſupporta- 
ble ; and are ſurpriſed to find, that thoſe un- 
happy men, whom fate has condemned to ſuf- 
fer the pains of royalty for life, are able to wait 
with patience for the natural period of their 
days. For, ſtrange as it may appear, hiſtory 
does not furniſh us with an inſtance, not even 
in Great Britain itſelf, of a king, who hanged, 
or drowned, or put himſelf to death in any 
other violent manner, from mere tædium, as 
other mortals, diſguſted with life, are apt to do. 
J was at a loſs to account for ſuch an extraor- 
dinary fact, till I recollected that, however 
void of reſources and activity the minds of mo- 
narchs may be, they are ſeldom allowed to reſt 
in repoſe. The ſtorms to which people in 
their lofty ſituation are expoſed, occaſion ſuch 
agitations as prevent the ſtagnating ſlime of 
tadium from gathering on their minds. That 
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kings do not commit ſuicide, therefore, affords 
only a very ſlender preſumption of the happineſs 
of their condition: although it is a ftrong 
proof, that all the hurricanes of life are not ſo 

inſupportable to the human mind, as that inſi- 
pid, fearleſs, hopeleſs calm, which envelopes 
men who are devoid of mental enjoyments, 5 
and 'whoſe ſenſes are palled with ſatiety. If - 
there is any truth in the above repreſentation 
of the regal condition, would not you imagine 
that of all others it would be the moſt ſhunned ? 
Would not you imagine that every human be- 
ing would ſhrink from it, as from certain mi- 
ſery ; and that at leaſt every wile man would 


tay, with the TRE 

OT envy none their pageantry and ſhow, | 

I wy none the FIG of their woe ?' 
Not =" 897 wiſe man, but every fooliſh 
man, will adopt the ſentiment, and act accord- 
ingly; provided his rank in life removes him 
from the poſſibility of ever attaining the ob- 
jects in queſtion. For what is ſituated beyond 
the ſphere of our hopes, very ſeldom excites our 
deſires; but bring the powerful magnets a little 
nearer, and they attract the human paſſions 
with a force which reaſon and philoſophy can- 
not controul. Placed within their reach, the 
wiſe and the fooliſh graſp with equal eagerneſs 
at crowns and ſceptres, in ſpite of all the thorns | 
with which they are ſurrounded, Their allür- 
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ing magic ſeems to have the power of changing 
the very characters and natures of men. In 
purſuit of them, the indolent have been excited 
to the moſt active exertions, the voluptuous 
have renounced their darling pleaſures ; and 
even thoſe who have long walked in the direct 
road of integrity, have deviated into all ws 
crooked . of villany and fraud. \ 


There are paſſions, whoſe indilgence is ſo 
exceedingly” flattering to the natural vanity of 
men, - that they will gratify them, though per- 
ſuaded that the gratification will be attended by 
diſappointment and miſery. The love of pow- 
er and ſovereignty is of this claſs. It has been 
a general belief, ever ſince the kingly office was 
eſtabliſhed among men, that cares and anxiety 
were the conſtant attendants of royalty. Yet 
this general conviction never made a ſingle | per- 
ſon decline an opportunity of embarking on 
this ſea of troubles. Every new adventurer 
Matters himſelf that he ſhall be guided by ſome 
happy ſtar undiſcovered by former navigators z 
and thoſe who, after trial, have relinquiſhed 
the voyage—Charles, Chriſtina, Amadeus, and 
others—when they had quitted the helm, and 
were ſafely arrived in port, are ſaid to have 
languiſhed, all the reſt of their lives, for that 
ſituation which their own experience taught 
them was fraught with miſery. 
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Henry the Fourth of England did not arrive 
at the throne by the natural and direct road. 
Shakeſpear puts the following Addreſs to Sleep, 
into the mouth of this monarch: | 


4 — 


— O0 sleep! O gentle sleep! 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs ? 

Why rather, Sleep, lieſt thou in ſmoky cr hos 
'Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching thee, 

And huſh'd with buſy night-flies to thy 8 ; 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the Great, 
Under the canopies of coſtly ſtate, 

And lull'd with ſounds of ſweeteſt melody ? = 

O thou dull God | why ly'ſt thou with the vile 

In loathſome beds; and leav'ſt the kingly couch? 
A watch-caſe, or a common ?larum bell? 
Wilt thou, upon the high and giddy maſt, 

Seal up the ſhip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious ſurge ; 

And in the viſitation of the winds, —— 

Who take the rufhan billows by the top, 
Curling their moſtrous heads, and hanging them 
With deaf ning clamours in the ſlipp ry ſhrouds,— 
Canſt thou, O partial Sleep! give thy repoſe 

To the wet ſea-boy in an hour ſo rule; 

And, in the calmeſt and moſt ſtilleſt night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it to a King ?- 


However eager and impatient this Prince 


may have formerly been to obtain the crown, 


you would conclude that he was quite cloyed 
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by poſſeſſion at the time he made this ſpeech; 
and therefore, at firſt fight, you would not ex- 
pect that he ſhould afterwards diſplay any ex- 
ceſſive attachment to what gives him ſo much 
uneaſineſs. But Shakeſpear, who knew the ſe- 


cret wiſhes, preverſe deſires, and ſtrange incon- 


ſiſtencies of the human heart, better than man 


ever knew them, makes this very Henry ſo te- 


naciouſly fond of that which he himſelf con- 


ſidered as the cauſe of all his inquietude, that 


he cannot bear to have the crown one moment 
out of his fight, but orders it to be placed on 
his pillow when he lies on his death-bed. 


Of all diadems, the Tiara, in my opinion, 
has the feweſt charms; and nothing can afford 
a ſtronger proof of the ſtrength and perſever- 


ance of man's paſſion for ſovereign power, than 


our knowledge, that even this eccleſiaſtical 
crown is ſought after with as much eagerneſs, 
perhaps with more, than any other crown in 
the world, although the candidates are generally 
in the decline of life, and all of a profeſſion 
which avows the moſt perfect contempt of 
worldly grandeur. This appears the more 


wonderful when we reflect, that, over and above 


thoſe ſources of wearineſs and vexation, which 
the Pope has in common with other ſovereigns, 
he has ſome which are peculiar to himſelf. — 


The tireſome religious functions which he muſt 


perform, the ungenial ſolitude of his meals, the 
excluſion of the company and. converſation of 
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women, reſtriction from the tendereſt and moſt 
delightful connexions in life, from the endear- 
ments of a parent, and the open acknowledgement 
of his own children; his mind oppreſſed with 
the gloomy reflection, that the man for whom 
| he has the leaſt regard, perhaps his greateſt 
enemy, may be his immediate ſucceſſor ; to 
which is added, the- pain of ſeeing his influence, 
both ſpiritual and temporal, declining every 
day; and the mortification of knowing, that all 
his ancient lofty pretenſions are laughed at by 
one half -of the Roman Catholics, all the Pro- 
teſtants, and totally diſregarded by the reſt of man- 
| kind. I know of nothing which can be put in 
the other ſcale to balance all thoſe peculiar diſ- 
advantages which his Holineſs labours under, 
unleſs it is the ſingular felicity which he law- 
fully may, and no doubt does enjoy, in the con- 
templation of iis own infallibility. ny 
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ra 


Rome. 


IN their external deportment, the Italians 
have a grave ſolemnity of manner, which is 
ſometimes thought to ariſe from a natural 
gloomineſs of diſpoſition. The French, above 
all other nations, are apt to impute to melan- 
choly, the ſedate ſerious air which accompa- 
nies reflection. | 


Though in the pulpit, on the theatre, and 
even in common converſation, the Italians 
make uſe of a great deal of action; yet Italian 
vivacity is different from French; the former 
proceeds from ſenſibility, the latter from ani- 
mal ſpirits. N 


The inhabitants of this country have not 
the briſk look, and elaſtic trip, which is uni- 
verſal in France; they move rather with a ſlow 
compoſed pace: their ſpines never having 
been forced into a ſtraight line, retain the na- 
tural bend; and the people of the moſt finiſhed 
faſhion, as well as the neglected vulgar, ſeem 
to prefer the unconſtrained attitude of the An- 
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tinous, and other antique ſtatues, to the arti- 
ficial graces· of a French dancing-maſter, or the 
erect ſtrut of a German ſoldier. I imagine J 
perceive a great reſemblance between many of 
the living countenances I ſee daily, and the 
features of the ancient buſts and ſtatues; which 
leads me to believe, that there are a greater 
number of the genuine deſcendants of the old 
Romans in Italy, than is generally imagined. 
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I am often ſtruck with the fine character of 
countenance to be ſeen in the ſtreets of Rome. 
I never faw. features more expreflive of reflec- 
tion, ſenſe, and genius; in the very loweſt 
ranks there are countenances which announce 
minds fit for the higheſt and moſt important 
| ſituations; and we cannot help regretting, 
that thoſe to whom they belong, have not re- 
ceived an education adequate to the natural 
abilities we are convinced they poſſeſs, and 
placed where theſe abilities could be brought 
into action. 


Of all the countries in Europe, Switzerland 
is that in which the beauties of nature appear 
in the greateſt variety of forms, and on the 
moſt * magnificent ſcale; in that country, 
therefore, the young -landſcape painter has 
the beſt chance of ſeizing the moſt ſublime 
ideas : but Ttaly is the beſt ſchool for the his- 


| tory painter, not only on account of its being 
enriched with the works of the greateſt maſters, 
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and the nobleſt models of antique ſculpture ; 
but alſo on account of the fine expreſſive ſtyle 
of the Italian countenance. Here you have 
few or none of thoſe fair, fat, gliſtening, un- 
meaning faces, ſo common in the more nor- 
thern parts of Europe. I happened once to 
fit by a foreigner of my acquaintance at the 
| Opera in the Hay-market, when a certain No- 
bleman, who at that time was a good deal 
talked of, entered. I whiſpered him“ That 
« is Lord . «Not ſurely the famous 
* Lord, ſaid. he. Ves, ſaid I, “the 
«very ſame.” «It muſt be acknowledged 
ee then,” continued. he, „that the noble Earl 
« does infinite honour- to-. thoſe who have had 
« the care of his education.“ How ſo ?“ 
rejoined I. «Becauſe replied the foreigner, 
« a countenance ſo completely vacant, ſtrongly 
ce indicates a deficiency of natural abilities; 
te the reſpectable figure he makes in the ſenate, 
I therefore preſume muſt be entirely owing 
& to inſtruction.“ 


-_- 


Strangers, on their arrival at Rome, form 
no high idea of the beauty of the Roman wo- 
men, from the ſpecimens they ſee in the 
faſhionable circles to which they are firſt intro- 
duced. There are ſome exceptions; but in 
general it. muſt be acknowledged,. that the 
preſent race of women of . high rank, are more 
diſtinguiſhed by their other ornaments, than 
by their beauty, Among the citizens, how- 
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ever, and in the lower clafſes, you frequently 
meet with the moſt beautiful countenances. 
For a brilliant red and white, and all the 
charms of complexion, no women are equal 
to the Engliſh. If a hundred, or any greater 
number, of Engliſh women were taken at ran- 
dom, and compared with the fame number of 
the wives and daughters of the citizens of 
Rome, I am convinced, that, ninety of the 
Engliſh would be found handſomer than ninety 
of the Romans ; but the probability is, that two 
or three in the hundred Italians, would have 
finer countenances than any of the Engliſh, 
Engliſh beauty is more remarkable in the 
country, than m towns; the peaſantry of. no 
country in Europe can ſtand a comparifon, 
in point of looks, with thoſe of England. 
That race of people have the conveniencies 
of life in no other country in ſuch perfection; 
they are no where ſo well fed, ſo well defend- 
ed from the injuries of the ſeaſons; and no 
where elſe do they keep themſelves ſo perfectly 
clean, and free from all the vilifying effects 
of dirt. The Engliſh country girls, taken 
colleQively, are, unqueſtionably, the hand- 
ſomeſt in the world. The female peaſants of 
moſt other countries, indeed, are ſo hard- 
worked, ſo ill fed, fo much tanned by the 
ſun, and ſo dirty, that it is difficult to know 
whether they have any beauty or not. Yet I 
have been informed, by ſome Amateurs, ſince 
I came here, that, in ſpite of all theſe diſad- 
vantages, they ſometimes find, among the 
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Italian peaſantry, countenances highly in- 
tereſting,. and which they prefer to my the 
cherry checks of Lancaſhire. 


Beauty, doubtleſs, is inen varied; and 
happily for mankind, their taſtes and opinions, 
on the ſubject, are equally various. Not- 
withſtanding this variety, however, a ſtyle of 
face, in ſome meaſure peculiar to its own in- 
habitants, has been found to prevail in each 
different nation of Europe. This peculiar 
countenance is again greatly varied, and mark- 
ed with every degree of diſcrimination between 
the extremes of beauty and uglineſs. I will 
give you a ſketch of the general ſtyle of the moſt 
beautiful female heads in this country, from 
which you may judge whether ny: are to 
your taſte or not. 


A: great profuſion of dark hair which ſeems 
to encroach upon the forehead, rendering it 
ſhort and narrow; the noſe generally either 
aquiline, or continued in a ſtraight line from 
the lower part of the brow; a full and ſhort 
upper lip; by the way, nothing has a worſe 
effect on a countenance, than a large interval 
between the noſe and mouth; the eyes are 
large, and of a ſparkling black. The black 
eye certainly labours under one diſadvantage, 
which is, that, from the iris and pupil being 
of the ſame colour, the contraction and dila- 
tation of the latter is not ſeen, by which the 
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eye is abridged of half its powers. Yet the 
Italian eye is wonderfully expreflive; ſome 
people think it ſays too much. The com- 
plexion, for the molt part, is of a clear brown, 
ſometimes fair, but very ſeldom florid, or of 
that bright fairneſs which is common in Eng- 
land and Saxony. It muſt be owned, that 


thoſe features which have a fhne expreſſion of 
ſentiment and meaning in youth, are more 
apt, than leſs expreſſive faces, to become ſoon 


ſtrong and maſculine, In England and Ger- 
many, the women, a little advanced in life, 
retain the appearance of youth longer than 
in Italy. | 


With countenances ſo favourable for the 
pencil, you will naturally imagine, that por- 
trait painting is in the higheſt perfection here. 


The reverſe, however, of this is true; that 
branch of the art is in the loweſt eſtimation 


all over Italy. In palaces, the beſt furniſhed 
with pictures, you ſeldom ſee a portrait of the 
proprietor, or any of his family. A quarter 
length of the reigning Pope is ſometimes the 
only portrait, of a living perſon,” to be ſeen in 
the whole palace. Several of the Roman 


Princes affet to have a room of ſtate, or au- 


dience chamber, in which is a raiſed ſeat like 
a throne, with a canopy over it. In thoſe 
rooms the effigies of the pontiffs are hung; 
they are the work of very inferior artiſts, and 


ſeldom coſt above three or four ſequins. As 
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ſoon as his Holineſs departs this life, the por- 


trait diſappears, and the face of his ſucceſſor 


is in due time hung up in its ſtead, This, 


you will fay, is treating their old ſovereign a 


little unkindly, and paying no very expenſive 
compliment to the new; it is not fo cecono- . 
mical, however, as what was. practiſed by a a 
certain perſon. . I ſhall. not inform you whe- 
ther he was a Frenchman. or an Engliſhman, . 
but he certainly was a courtier, and profeſſed * 
the higheſt . poſſible regard for all living mo- 
narcks.; but. conſidered them as no better than 


any other piece of clay when dead. He had 
a full length picture of his own Sovereign in 


the. principal room of his houſe; on his ma- 
jeſty's death, to ſave. himſelf the expence of; 
a freſh body, and a new. ſuit of ermine, he. : 
employed-.a painter to .bruſh out the face and 


periwiz, and clap. the. new King's head on 


his grandfather's - ſhoulders ; - which, he de- 
clared, were in the moſt perfect preſervation, 
and fully able to wear out three or four ſuch. 
heads as painters, uſually Blye in theſe degene- 


rate days. 


The Italians, in general, very ſeldom take 


the trouble of ſitting for their pictures. They 
conſider à portrait as Pl piece of painting, 
which engages the admiration of nobody but 
the perſon it repreſents, or the painter who 


drew it. Thoſe who are in circumſtances to . 
pay tae beſt artiſts, generally employ them in 


* 
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ſome ſubject more univerſally intereſting, 
than the repreſentation of human countenances 
ſtaring out of a piece of canvas. 


Pompeio Battoni is the beſt Ttalian painter 
now at Rome. His taſte and genius led him 
to hiſtory painting, and his reputation was 
originally acquired in that line; but by far 
the greater part of his fortune, whatever that 
may be, has flowed through a different chan- 
nel. His chief employment, for many years 
paſt, has been painting the portraits of the 
young Engliſh, and other ſtrangers of fortune, 
' who viſit Rome. There are artiſts in England, 
ſuperior in this, and every other branch of 
painting, to Battoni, They, like him, are 
ſeduced from the free walks of genius, and 
chained, by intereſt, to the ſervile drudgery 


of copying faces. Beauty is worthy of the 
moſt delicate pencil; but, gracious heaven! 


why ſhould every periwig-pated fellow, with- 
out countenance or character, inſiſt on ſeeing 
his chubby cheeks on canvas. 


« Could you not give a little expreſſion to 


ee that countenance ?” ſaid. a gentleman to an 


eminent Engliſh painter, who ſhowed him a 
portrait which he had juſt finiſhed. «I made 
“ that attempt already,” replied. the painter; 
« but what the picture gained in expreſſion, it 
« loft in likeneſs; and by the time there was a 
« little common ſenſe i in the countenance, no- 
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« body knew for whom it was intended TI 
ec was obliged, therefore, to make an entire 
« new picture, with the face perfectly like, 
« and, perfectly meaningleſs, as you ſee it.“ 


Let the colours for ever remain, which re- 


cord the laſt fainting efforts of Chatham; the 


expiring triumph of Wolfe; or the indeciſion 
of Garrick, equally allured by the two con- 
tending Muſes ! But let them periſh and fly 
from the canvas, which blind ſelf- love ſpreads 
for inſipidity and uglineſs! Why ſhould poſ- 
terity know, that the firſt genius of the age, 
and thoſe whoſe pencils were formed to ſpeak 
to the heart, and delineate beauteous Nature, 
were chiefly employed in copying faces? and 
many of them, faces that imitate humanity ſo 
abominably, that, to uſe Hamlet's expreſſion, 
they ſeem not the genuine work of Nature, 
but of Nature's journeymen. 
To this ridiculous- ſelf- love, equally pre- 
valent among the great vulgar and ſmall, ſome 


of the beſt painters in France, Germany, and 


Great Britain, are obliged for their ſubſiſt- 
ence. This creates a ſuſpicion, that a taſte 
for the real beauties of painting, is not quite 
ſo univerſal, as a ſenſibility to their own per- 
ſonal beauties, among the individuals of theſe 
countries. And nothing can be a ſtronger 
proof of the important light in which men ap- 
pear in their own eyes, and their {mall im- 
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portance in thoſe of others, than the different 
treatment which the generality of portraits re- 
ceive, during the life, and after the death, of 
their conſtituents. During the firſt of theſe 
periods, they inhabit the fineſt apartments of 
the houſes to which they belong; they are 
flattered by the gueſts, and always viewed 
with an eye of complacency by the landlord. 
But, after the commencement of the ſecond, 
they begin to be neglected; in a ſhort time 
are ignominiouſly thruſt up to the garret; and, 
to fill up the meaſure of their affliction, they 
finally are thrown out of doors, in the moſt 
barbarous manner, without diſtinction of rank, 
age, or ſex. Thoſe of former times are ſcat- 
tered, like Jews, with their long beards and 
brown complexions, all over the face of the 
earth ; and, even of the preſent century, Ba- 
rons of the moſt ancient families, armed cap- 
a-pee, are to be purchaſed for two or three 
ducats, in moſt of the towns of Germany. 
French Marquiſes, in full ſuits of embroidered 
velvet, may be had at Paris ſtill cheaper; and 
many worſhipful citizens of London are to be 
ſeen dangling on the walls of an auction- room, 
when they are ſcarce cold in their graves. 
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LETTER I, 
Rome. 


'T urns are no theatrical entertainments 
permitted in this city except during the Car- 
nivan; but they are then attended with a de- 
gree of ardour unknown in capitals whoſe in- 
habitants are under no much reſtraint, . Every 
kind of amuſement, indeed, in this gay ſeaſon, 
is followed with the greateſt eagerneſs. The 
natural gravity of the Roman citizens is chang- 
ed into a mirthful vivacity ; and the ſerious, 
ſombre city of Rome exceeds Paris itſelf in 
ſprightlineſs and gaiety. This ſpirit ſeems 
gradually to augment, from its commence- 
ment; and is at its height in the laſt week of 
the ſix which comprehend the Carnival. The 
citizens then appear in the ſtreets, maſked, in the 
characters of Harlequins, Pantaloons, Punchi- 
nellos, and all the fantaſtic variety of a maſque- 
rade. This humour ſpreads to men, women, 
and children; deſcends to the loweſt ranks, 
and becomes univerſal. Even thoſe who put 
on no maſk, and have no deſire to remain un- 
known, reject. their uſual clothes, and aſſume 
ſome whimſical dreſs. The coachmen, who 
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portance in thoſe of others, than the different 
treatment which the generality of portraits re- 
ceive, during the life, and after the death, of 
their conſtituents, During the firſt of theſe 
periods, they inhabit the fineſt apartments of 
the houſes to which they belong ; they are 
flattered by the gueſts, and always viewed 
with an eye of complacency by the landlord, 
But, after the commencement of the ſecond, 
they begin to be neglected; in a ſhort time 
are ignominiouſly thruſt up to the garret; and, 
to fill up the meaſure of their affliction, they 
finally are thrown out of doors, in the moſt 
barbarous manner, without diſtinction of rank, 
age, or ſex. Thoſe of former times are ſcat- 
tered, like Jews, with their long beards and 
brown complexions, all over the face of the 
earth; and, even of the preſent century, Ba- 
rons of the moſt ancient families, armed cap- 
a-pee, are to be purchaſed for two or three 
ducats, in moſt of the towns of Germany. 
French Marquiſes, in full ſuits of embroidered 
velvet, may be had at Paris ftill cheaper; and 
many worſhipful citizens of London are to be 
ſeen dangling on the walls of an auction- room, 
when they are ſcarce cold in their graves. | 
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LETTER EY: 


Rome. 


* HERE are no theatrical entertainments 


permitted in this city except during the Car- 
nivan; but they are then attended with a de- 
gree of ardour unknown in capitals whoſe in- 
habitants are under no much reſtraint. Every 
kind of amuſement, indeed, in this gay ſeaſon, 
is followed with the greateſt eagerneſs. The 


natural gravity of the Roman citizens is chang- 


ed into a mirthful vivacity; and the ſerious, 
ſombre city of Rome exceeds Paris itſelf in 
ſprightlineſs and gaiety. This ſpirit ſeems 


gradually to augment, from its commence- 
ment; and is at its height in the laſt week of 


the ſix which comprehend the Carnival. The 


citizens then appear in the ſtreets, maſked, in the 


characters of Harlequins, Pantaloons, Punchi- 
nellos, and all the fantaſtic variety of a maſque- 
rade. This humour ſpreads to men, women, 


and children; deſcends to the loweſt ranks, 


and becomes univerſal, Even thoſe who put 
on no maſk, and have no defire to remain un- 
known, reject. their uſual clothes, and aſſume 
ſome whimſical dreſs. The coachmen, who 
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are placed in a more conſpicuous point of view 


than others of the ſame rank in life, and who 
are perfectly known by the carriages they drive, 


generally affect ſome ridiculous diſguiſe : Ma- 


ny of them chuſe a woman's dreſs, and have 


their faces painted, and adorned with patches. 
However dull theſe fellows may be, when in 


breeches, they are, in petticoats, conſidered as 


the pleaſanteſt men in the world; and excite 


much laughter in every ſtreet in which they 


appear. I obſerved to an Italian of 'my ac- 
quaintance, that, conſidering the ftal-neſs of 
the joke, I was ſurpriſed at the mirth it ſeemed 
to raiſe, «© When a whole city,” anſwered 


he, © are reſolved to be merry for a week to- 
« gether, it is exceeding convenient to have a 


« few eſtabliſhed jokes ready made; the young 


laugh at the novelty, and the old from pre- 


« ſcription. This metamorphoſis of the coach- 
c men is certainly not the moſt refined kind of 


« wit; however, it is mote harmleſs than the 
ce burning of heretics which formerly was a 
"” great fource of amuſement to our ir populace.” 


The et, called the Coo, is the great 
ſcene of theſe maſquerades. It is crowded eve- 
ry night with people of all conditions: Thoſe 
of rank come in coaches, or in open carriages, 
made on purpoſe. A kind of civil war is car- 


ried on by the company, as they paſs each 


other. The greateſt mark of attention you can 


ſhew your friends and acquaintance, is, to 
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throw a handful of little white balls, reſem- 


bling ſugar-plums, full in their faces; and, if 


they are not deficient in politeneſs, they will 
inftantly return you the compliment. All who 
wiſh to make a figure in the Corſo, come well 
ſupplied with this kind of ammunition, 


Sometimes two or three open carriages, on a 


fide, with five or fix perſons of both ſexes in 
each, draw up oppoſite to each other, and fight 
a pitched battle. On theſe occaſions, the com- 
batants are provided with whole bags full of 
the ſmall ſhot above mentioned, which they 
throw at each other, with much apparent fury, 
till their ammunition is exhauſted, and the field 
of battle is as white as ſnow. | 


The peculiar dreſſes of every nation of the 
globe, and of every profeſſion, beſides all the 
fantaſtic characters uſual at maſquerades, are to 
be ſeen on the Corſo. Thoſe of Harlequin and 
Pantaloon are in great vogue among the men. 
The citizens wives and daughters generally af- 
fect the pomp of women or quality; while their 
brothers, of other relations, appear as train- 
bearers and attendants. In general, they ſeem 
to delight in characters the moſt remote from 
their own, ' Young people aſſume the long 
beard, tottering ſtep, and other concomitants 
of old aged; the aged chuſe the bib and rattle of 
- childhood ; and the women of quality, and wo- 


men of the town, appear in the characters of 
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country maidens, nuns, and veſtal virgins. All 


end-avour to ſupport the afſumed characters, 
to the beſt of their ability; but none in my 
opinion, ſucceed ſo well as thoſe who repre- 
ſent children. 3 


; the duſk of the evening „the horſe- 
race take place. As ſoon as this is enced, 


the coaches, cabriolets, triumphal cars, and 


carriages of every kind, are drawn up, and line 
the ſtreet; leaving 2 ſpace in the middle for the 
racers to paſs. Theſe are five or ſix horſes, 


trained on purpoſe for this diverſion ; they are 
drawn up a-breaſt in the Piazza del Popolo, 
exactly where the Corſo begins; Certain balls, 
with little ſharp ſpikes, are hung along their 


ſides, which ſerve to ſpur them on. As ſoon 
as they begin to run, thofe animals, by their 
impatience to be gone, ſhew that they under- 


ſtand what is required of them, and that they 


take as much pleaſure as the ſpectators in the 
ſport. A broad piece of canvas, ſpread acroſs 


the entrance of the ſtreet, prevents them from 


ſtarting too ſoon ; the dropping that canvas is 


the ſignal for the race to begin. The horſes 
fly off together, and, without riders, exert 


themſelves to the utmoſt; impelled by emula- 
tion, the ſhouts of the populace, and the ſpurs 
above mentioned. They run the whole length 
of the Corſo; and the proprietor of the victor 


is rewarded by a certain quantity of fine ſcarlet 
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or purple cloth, which is always furniſhed by 
the Jews, | | 


This diverſion, ſuch as it is, ſeems highly 
entertaining to the Roman populace ; though 
it appears a mighty fooliſh buſineſs in the eyes 
of Engliſhmen, An acquaintance” of mine, 
who had entirely ruined a fine fortune at New- 
market, told me, that Italin horſe-races were 
the moſt abſurb things in the world ; that there 
were not a hundred guineas loſt or won during 
a whole Carnival; and nothing could be a 
greater proof of the folly of the people, than 
their ſpending their time in ſuch a filly manner. 


Maſking and horſe-races are confined to the 
laſt eight days; but there are theatrical enter- 
tainments, of yarious kinds, during the whole 
fix weeks of the Carnival. The Serious Ope- 
ra is moſt frequented by people of faſhion, 
who generally take boxes for the whole ſeaſon. 
The opera, with | which this theatre opened, 
was received with the higheſt applauſe, though 
the muſic only was new. The Italians do not 
think it always neceſſary to compoſe new words 
for what is called a new opera ;. they often ſa- 
tisfy themſelves with new muſic to the affect- 
ing dramas of Metaſtaſto. The audience here 
ſeem to lend a more profound and continued 
attention to the muſic, than at Venice. This 
is probably owing to the entertainment being a 
greater rarity in the one city than in the other: 
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for I could perceive that the people of faſhion, 
who came every night, began, after the opera 


had been repeated ſeveral nights, to abate in 


their attention, to receive viſitors in their boxes, 
and to liſten only when ſome favourite airs 
were finging : whereas the audience in the pit 
uniformly preſerve the moſt perfect ſilence, 
which is only interrupted by gentle murmurs 


of pleaſure from a few individuals, or an uni- 
verſal burſt of applauſe from the whole aſſem- 
bly. I never ſaw ſuch genuine marks of ſatis- 
faction diſplayed by any aſſembly, on any oc- 


caſion whatever. The ſenſibility of ſome of 
the audience gave me an idea of the power of 
ſounds, which the dulneſs of my own auditory 


nerves could never have conveyed to my mind. 


At certain airs, ſilent enjoyment was expreſſed 
in every countenance ; at others, the hands 
were claſped together, the eyes half ſhut, and 

the breath drawn in, with a prolonged ſigh, as 


if the ſoul was expiring in a torrent of delight. : 


One young woman, in the pit, called out, O 
« Dio, dove ſono ! che piacer via caccia l' al- 


« ma?” O God, where am I? what pleaſure | 


raviſhes my foul ! 


On the firſt night of the opera, after one of 


theſe favourite airs, an univerſal ſhout of ap- 
plauſe took place, intermingled with demands 


that the compoſer of the muſic; ſhould appear. 


II Meaftro! il Meaſtro ! reſounded from every 
corner of the houſe. He was preſent, and led 
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the band of muſic; he was obliged to ſtand up- 
on the bench, where he continued, bowing to 
the ſpeCtators, till they were tired of applaud- 


ing him. One perſon, in the middle of the 
pit, whom I had remarked diſplaying great 


ſigns of ſatisfaction from the beginning of the 
performance, cried out, © He deſerves to be 
made chief muſicina to the Virgin, and to 
„ lead a choir of angels!” This expreſſion 
would be thought ſtrong, in any country; but 
it has peculiar energy here, where it is a popu- 
lar opinion, that the Virgin, Mary is very fond, 
and an excellent judge, of muſic. I received 
this information on Chriſtmas morning, when 
I 'was looking at two poor Calabrian pipers do- 
ing their utmoſt to pleaſe her, and the Infant 


in her arms. They played for a full hour to 


one of her images which ſtands at the corner 
of a ſtreet. All the other ſtatues of the Virgin, 
vhich are placed in the ſtreets, are ſerenaded in 
the ſame manner every Chriſtmas morning. 


On my enquiring into the meaning of that ce- 


remony, I was told the above-mentioned cir- 
cumſtance of her character, which, though you 
may have always thought highly probable, per- 
haps you never before knew for certain, My 
informer was a pilgrim, who ſtood liſtening with 
great devotion to the pipers. He told me, at 
the ſame time, that the Virgin's taſte was too 
refined to have much ſatisfaction in the per- 
formance of thoſe poor Calabrians, which was 
chiefly intended for the Infant.; and he deſired 
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me to remark, that the tunes were plain, {tmple, 
and ſuch as might naturally be ſuppoſed agree- 
able to the car of a child of his time of life. 


. 


Though the ſerious opera is in bigheft eſti- 
mation, and more regularly attended by people 


of the firſt faſion; yet the opera buffas, or ſhur- 
lettas, are not entirely neglected, even by them, 
and are crouded, every "night, by the middle 


and lower cles, Some admired ſingers have 


performed there during the Carnival, and the 
muſical compoſers have rendered them. highly 


* to the general taſte. 

The . and burleſque operas prevail in- 
finitely over the other theatrical entertainments 
at Rome, in ſpite of the united efforts of Har- 
lequin, Pantaloon, and Punchinello. . 


The prohibition-of female performers renders 
the amuſement. of the Roman theatre very inſi- 


Pid, in the opinion of ſome: unrefined Engliſh- 


men of your acquaintance who are here, In 


my own poor opinion, the natural ſweetneſs of 


the female voice is ill ſupplied by the artificial 
trills of wretched caſtratos; and the aukward 
agility of robuſt ſinewy fellows dreſſed in wo- 


mens clothes, is a moſt deplorable ſubſtitution 


for the graceful movements of elegant female 


dancers. Is not the horrid practice which is 


encouraged by this manner of ſupplying the 
place of female ſingers, a greater outrage on re- 
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ligion and morality, than can be produced by 
the evils which their prohibition is intended to 


prevent? Is it poſlible to believe, that purity. 


of ſentiment will be preſerved by producing 


eunuchs on the ſtage? I ſhould fear it would 


have a different effect. At the funeral of Ju- 
nia, the wife of Caſſius, and ſiſter of Brutus, 
the ſtatues of all the great perſons connected 


with her family by blood or alliance, were car- 


ried in proceſſion, except thoſe of her brother 
and huſband. This deficiency ſtruck the people 
more than any part of the proceſſion, and 
brought the two illuftrious Romans into their 
minds with more force than if their ſtatues had 
been carried with the others. Præfulgebant 
Caſſius atque Brutus, ſays Tacitus, eo ipſo, 
quod effigies eorum non viſebantur. The me- 
mory of Caſſius and Brutus made a deeper im- 
preſſion on the minds of the ſpectators, on this 
very account, that their ſtatues were not ſeen 1 in 
the proceſſion. 
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LETTER. I 


Naples. 


I TAKE the firſt opportunity of informing 


you of our arrival in this city. Some of the 
principal objects which occurred on the road, 

with the ſentiments they ſuggeſted to my mind, 

ſhall form this ſubject of the letter. | 


It is almoſt impoſſible to go out of the walls 


of Rome, without being impreſſed with me- 
lancholy ideas. Having left that city by St. 
John de Lateran's gate, we ſoon entered a 
ſpacious plain, and drove for ſeveral miles in 


ſight of ſepulchral monuments and the ruins 


of ancient aqueducts. Sixtus the Fifth re- 
paired one of them, to bring water into that 
part of Rome where Diocleſian's baths for- 


merly ſtood: this water is now called agua 
felice, from Felix, the name of that pontiff, 
while he was only a Cordelier. Having 


changed horſes at the Torre de Mezzo Via, 
ſo called from an old tower near the poſt- 
houſe, we proceeded though a ſilent, deſerted, 
unwholeſome country. We ſcarce met a paſ- 
ſenger between Rome and Marino, a little town 


toy 
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about twelve miles from the former, which 
has its name from Caius Marius, who had a 

villa there; it now belongs to the Colonna 
family. While freſh horſes were harneſſing, 
we viſited two churches, to ſee two pictures 
which we had heard commended; the ſubject 
of one is as diſagreeable, as that of the other is 
difficult to execute. The connoiſſeur wo 
directed us to theſe pieces, told me, that the 

firſt, the flaying of St. Bartholomew, by 
Guercino, is in a great ſtyle, finely coloured, 
and the muſcles convulſed with pain in the 
ſweeteſt manner imaginable ; he could have 
gazed at it for ever. © As for the other,” 
added he © which repreſents the Trinity, it is 
« natural, well grouped, and eaſily under- 
« ſtood; and that is all that can be ſaid for 
« . 


From Marino, the road runs for ſeveral 
miles over craggy mountains. In aſcending 
Mons Albanus, we were charmed with a fine 
view of the country towards the ſea; Oſtia, 
Antium, the lake Albano and the fields ad- 
jacent. The form and component parts of this 
mountain plainly ſhew, that it has formerly 
been a volcano, The lake of Nemi, which 
we left to the right, ſeems, like that of Albano, 
to have been formed in the cavity of a crater. 


We came next to Veletri, an inconſiderable 
town, ſituated on a hill. There is one palace 


I P — =_ = 
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here, with ſpacious gardens, which, when kept 
in repair, may have been magnificient. The 
{tair-caſe, they aſſured us, is ſtill worthy of 
admiration. The inhabitants of V aletri aſſert, 
that Auguſtus was born there. Suetonius 
ſays, he was born at Rome. It is certainly of 
no importance where he was born. Perhaps it 
would have been better for Rome, and for the 
world in general, that he never had been born 
at all. The Valetrians are ſo found of empe- 


rors, that they claim a connection even with 


Tiberius and Caligula, who had villas in their 
neighbourhood. The ruins of Otho's palace 
are ſtill to be ſeen about a mile from this city, 
at a place called Colle Ottone. Of thoſe four 
emperors, the laſt- mentioned was by much the 
beſt worth the claiming as a countryman. As 
for Caligula, he was a miſchievous madman. 

Tiberius ſeems to have been born with wicked 
diſpoſitions which he improved by art. Au- 
guſtus was naturally wicked, and artificially 
virtuous; and Otho ſeems to have been ex- 
actly the reverſe. Though educated in the 
moſt vicious of courts, and the favourite and 
companion of Nero, he til] preſerved, in ſome 
degree, the original excellence of his charac- 
ter; and, at his death, diſplayed a magnani- 
mity of ſentiment, and nobleneſs of conduct, 
of which the highly flattered Auguſtus was 
never capable. «Alii diutius imperium te- 
« nuerint,” ſays Tacitus; «nemo tam for- 


cc titer reliquerit.” Many have held the em- 
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pire longer; none ever relinquiſhed it from 
more generous motives! Convinced that, if 
he continued the conteſt with Vitellius, all 


the horrors of a civil war would be prolonged, 


he determined to ſacrifice his life to the quiet 
of his country, and to the ſafety of his friends.“ 
To involve you in freſh calamities,” faid 

this generous prince to the officers who offered 
ſtill to ſupport his cauſe, © is purchaſing life 
« at a price beyond what, in my opinion, is 


„ its value. Shall Roman armies be led 


« againſt each other, and the Roman youth be 


« excited to mutual ſlaughter, on my ac- 


« count ? No! for your ſafety, and to pre- 
« yent ſuch evils, I die contented. Let me 


« be no impediment to your treating with the 


enemy; nor do you any longer oppoſe my 
« fixed reſolution. I complain not of my 
« fate, nor do I accuſe any body. To ar- 
e raign the conduct of gods or men, is natural 
« to thoſe only who wiſh to live.“ 


* Hunc animum, hanc virtutem veſtram, ultra 


periculis objicere, nimis grande vitæ meæ pretium 
puto. An ego tantum Romanæ pubis, tot egregios 
exercitus, ſterni rurſus et republica eripi patiar ? 
Eſte ſuperſtites, nec diu moremur; ego incolumi- 
tatem veſtram vos conſtantiam meam. De nemine 
queror, nam incuſare deos vel bomines, ous eſt, 
qui vivere velit. 
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Though they are not to be compared in 
other reſpects, yet the death of Otho may vie 
with that of Cato; and is one of the ſtrongeſt 
inſtances to be found in hiftory, that a life of 


_ effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs does not always 
eradicate the ſeeds of virtue and benevolence. 


In the middle of the ſquare of Veletri, is a 
bronze ſtatue of Urban the Eighth. I think 
they told us it is the workmanſhip of Bernini. 


Deſcending from that town by a rough road, 
bordered by vineyards and fruit- trees, we tra- 
verſed an unſalubrious plain to Sermonetta; 
between which, and the poſt-houſe, called 
Caſa Nuova, a little to the left of the highway, 
are ſome vaults and ruins, not greatly worthy 


of the notice of the mere antiquarian. Vet 


paſſengers of a ſingular caſt of mind, who feel 
themſelves as much intereſted in the tranſactions 


recorded in the New Teſtament, as men of 


taſte are in paintings or heathen antiquities, 
ſtop a little here to contemplate the Tres 


Tabernæ, which are faid to be the three Ta- 


verns mentioned in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
where the Chriſtian brethren from Rome came 


to meet St. Paul, when he was on his journey 


to that city. I have ſeen, however, ſome 


' Chriſtian travellers, who, without bein g con- 


noiſſeurs, were of opinion, that old ruined 
houſes derived little value from the circum- 
tance above mentioned, and who preferred a 
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good modern inn to all the antiquities, ſacred 
or profane, that they met with on their grand 
tours. Without preſuming to blame any ſet 
of men for their particular taſte, I may ven- 
ture to ſay, that a traveller, who loves always 
to ſee a well peopled and well- cultivated coun- 
try, who inſiſts on good eating every day, and 
a neat comfortable bed every night, would 
judge very wiſely in never travelling out of 

England. —I am certain he ought not to travel 
between Rome and Naples ; for on this road, 
eſpecially the part which runs through the 
Eccleſiaſtical State, the traveller's chief enter- 
tainment muſt ariſe from a leſs ſubſtantial foun- 
dation; from the ideas formed in the mind, at 
fight of places celebrated by favourite authors; 
from | a. recollection of the important ſcenes 
which have been acted there; and even from 
the thought of treading the ſame ground, and 
viewing the ſame objects, with certain perſons 
who lived there fifteen hundred or two thou- 

fand years ago. Strangers, therefore, who 
come under the firſt deſcription, whoſe ſenſes 
are far more powerful than their fancy, when 
they are ſo ill adviſed as to come fo far from 
home, generally make this journey in very ill 
humour, fretting at Italian beds, fuming a- 
gainſt Italian cooks, and execrating every poor. 
little Italian flea that they meet with on the 
road, But he who can put up with indiffer- 
ent fare cheerfully, whoſe ſerenity of temper 
remains unſhaken by the aſſaults of a tea, and 
* | 
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who can draw amuſement from the ſtores of 
memory and imagination, will find the pow- 
ers of both wonderfully excited during this 
journey. Sacred hiſtory unites with profane, 
truth conſpires with fable, to afford him en- 


tertainment, and render _ object inte- 


e 
Proxima Circe raduntur littora terræ. 
Neo- by rich Circe's coaſt they bend their way. 


Driving along this road, you have a fine 
view of Monte Circello, and 


 =—— the ZEzan bay, 
Where Circe dwelt, the daughter of the Day ; 
Goddeſs and queen, to whom the powers belong 
Of dreadfal magic and commanding ſong. 


This abode of the enchantreſs Circe has been 


E 


| generally deſcribed as an iſland; whereas it 


is, in reality, a promontory, united to the con- 
tinent by a neck of land. The adventures of 


Ulyſſes and his companions at this place, with 


all the extraordinary things which Homer has 
recorded of Circe, muſt ferve to amuſe you 
between Caſa Nuova and oh E910Þ 3 the road 


affords no other. 


At Piperno, anciently Privernum, you 


quit Circe, for Virgil's Camilla, a lady of 


© BY St» K twat 
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A rey. different character, whoſe native * 
this is.“ 


Near to Piperno, an abbey, called Foſſa 
Nuova, is ſituated on the ruins of the little 
town of Forum Appii, the ſame of which 
mention is made in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and by Horace, in his account of his journey 
to Brunduſium. 
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| Inde Forum Appi 
Differtum nautis, cauponibus atque malignis. 


To Forum-Appii thence we ſteer, a place 
Stuff d with rank boatmen, and with vintners baſe. 
| Francis. 


* Hos ſuper advenit Volſca de gente Camilla, 
Agmen agens equitum et florentes ære catervas, 
Bellatrix : Non illa colo calathiſve Minervæ 

 Famineas aſſueta manus; ſed prœlia virgo. 


Dura pati, curſuque pedum prævertere ventos. 
ä Ax. 15 vii. 


e 


Laſt with her martial troops all ſheath'd in braſs, 

Camilla came, a queen of Volſcian race; 

Nor were the web or loom the virgin's care, 

But arms and courſers, and the toils of war. 

She led the rapid race, and left behind 

The flagging woods, and pinions of the wind : 

Lightly ihe flies along the level plain, 

Nor hurts the tender graſs, nor bends the golden grain. 
| PiTT, 
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The abbey of. Foſſa Nuova is aid to have 
made a very valuable acquiſition of late, no 
leſs than the head of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
We are told, in the memoirs of that Saint, 
that he was taken ill as he paſſed this way, 
and was carried to this convent, where he 
died. His body was afterwards required by the 
king of France, and ordered to be carried to 
Thoulouſe; but before the remains of this 
holy perſon were removed from the convent, 
one of the monks, unwilling to allow the 
whole of ſuch a precious depoſite to be carried 
away, determined to retain the moſt valuable 
part, and actually cut off the faint's head, 
ſubſtituting another in its ſtead, which was 
carried to Thoulouſe, very nicely ſtitched to 
the body of the ſaint. The monk, who was 
guilty of this pious fraud, hid the true head 
in the wall of the convent, and died without 
revealing the ſecret to any mortal. From that 
time the ſuppoſititious head remained unſuſ- 
pected at Thoulouſe; but as impoſtures are 
generally detected ſooner or later, the venera- 
ble brethren of Foſſa Nuova (this happened 
much about the · time that the Cock-lane ghoſt 
made ſuch a noiſe in London) were diſturbed 
with ſtrange knockings and ſcratchings at a 
particular part of. the wall, — On this noiſe 
being frequently repeated, without any viſible 
agent, and the people of the neighbourhood 
having been often aſſembled to hear it, the 
monks at length agreed to pull down part of 
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the wall at the place where the ſcratching and 


knocking were always heard. This was no 
fooner done, than the true head of St. Tho- 
mas Aquinas was found as freſh. as the day it 
was cut off;—on the veſſel in which it was 
contained was the following inſcription : 


Chou divi Thome Aquinas, 


The head of St. W Aquinas, 


And near it a paper, containing a faithful nar- 
rative of the whole tranſaction, ſigned by the 
monk who did the deed. 


Some people, not making a proper allowance 
for the difference between a ſaint's head and 
their own, ſay, this cannot poflibly be the 
head of Thomas Aquinas, which muſt have 
putrified ſome centuries ago; they ſay, the 


paper is written in a character by much too. | 


modern; they ſay, the monks contrived the 
whole affair, to give an importance to their 
convent; they fay—but what ſignifies what 
they ſay * In this age of incredulity, ſome 
people will ſay any thing. We next came to 
Verracina, and here I muſt finiſh-my letter; in. 
my next I ſhall carry you to Naples, 
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LETTER Iv; 
Naples. 


* formerly called Anxur, was the 
capital of the warlike Volſci “. The princi- 
pal church was originally a temple of Jupiter, 
who was ſuppoſed to have a partiality for this 
town, and the country around it, Virgil calls 

him Jupiter Anxurus. Enumerating the troops 
who came to ſupport the cauſe' of Turnus, 

he mentions thoſe who plough the Rutulian 
hills: ; 


Circeumque jugum; queis Jupiter — arvis 
Præſidet, et viridi gaudens Feronia luco : 
Qua ſaturz jacet atra palus, & c. 


And the ſeep hills of Circe ſtretch around, 
Where fair Feronia boaſts her ſtately grove, 


And Anxur glories in her guardian Jove ; 
Where ſtands the N lake- 


PITT. 


* 


An xur fuit quæ nunc Terracinæ ſunt; urbs pro- 
na in paludes. Tir. Liv. lib. iv. 
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Near this place we fell in again with the Ap- 
pian Way, and beheld, with aſtoniſhment, the 
depth of rock that has here been cut, to render 
It more convenient for paſſengers. This fa- 
mous road is a paved cauſeway, begun in the 
year of Rome 441, by Appius Claudius Cæ- 
cus the Cenſor, and carried all the way from 
Rome to Capua. It would be ſuperfluous to 
inſiſt on the ſubſtantial manner in which it 
was originally made, ſince it ſtill remains in 
many places. Though travellers are now oblig- 
ed to make a circuit by Caſa Nuova and Pi- 
perno, the Via Appia was originally made in a 
ſtraight line through the Palude Pontine, or 
Palus- Pomptina, as that vaſt marſh was. an- 
ciently called: it is the Ater Palus above men- 
tioned, in the lines quoted from Virgil. That 
part of the Appian road is now quite impaſſa- 
ble, from the augmentation of this noxious 
marſh, whoſe exhalations are diſagreeable to 
paſſengers, and near which it is dangerous to 
ſleep a ſingle night. 


Keyſer and ſome others ho that Ae 
made this road at his own expence. I do nat 
know on what authority they make mis aſſer- 
tion; but, whatever their authority may be, 
the thing is incredible. Could a Roman citi- 
zen, at a period when the inhabitants of Rome 
were not rich, bear an expence which we are 
ſurpriſed that even the State itſelf could ſup- 
port! Though this famous road has received 

= 
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its name from Appius, I can hardly imagine 
it was completed by him. The diſtance from 
Rome to Capua is above one hundred and thir- 
ty miles; a prodigious length for ſuch a road 
as this to have been made, during the ſhort 
courſe of one Cenſorſhip; for a man could be 
Cenſor only once in his life. This was an 
office of very great dignity ; no perſon could 
enjoy it till he had previouſly been Conſul. 
It was originally held for five years; but, a 
hundred years before the time of Appius, the 
term was abridged to eighteen months. He, 
however, who, as Livy "tells us, poſſeſſed all 
the pride and obſtinacy of his family, refuſed 
to quit the Cenſorſhip at the end' of that pe- 
riod; and, in ſpite of all the efforts of the Tri- 
bunes, continued three years and a half be- 
yond the term to which the office had been re- 
ſtricted by the Amilian Law. But even five 
years is a very ſhort time for ſo great a work; 
yet this was not the only work he carried on 
during his Cenſorſhip. « Viam munivit,” 
lays the Hiftorian, © et aquam in urbem dux- 
4 jt,” The Appian read was carried on, af- 
terwards, from Capua to Brunauſium, and was 
probably completed fo far, in the time of Ho- 
race; as appears by this verſe, in one of his 
Epiſtles addreſſed to Lollius : | * 


Brunduſium Numici melius via ducat, an Appi ? 


Whether i is it beſt to go by the Numician or Appian 
vay to 1 2 | 
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Terracina is the laſt town of the Eccleſiaſti- 
eal, and Fundi the firſt of the Neapolitan, do- 
minions. This laſt town ſtands on a plain, 
ſheltered by hills, - which is ſeldom the caſe 
with Italian towns: it probably derives its 
name from its ſituation. There is nothing ve- 
ry attractive in this place, now, more than un 


Horace's time; ſo we left it as willingly as 
"a an: 


Fundos Aufidio Luſco Prætore 1 


Linquimus. 


We willingly leave Fundi, where Auſidius Len 
is chief magiſtrate. | 


Ceititaing our route, partly on the Ap- 
plan way, we came to Mola di Gaeta, a town 
built on the ruins of the ancient Formiæ. Ho- 
race compliments Xlius Lamia, on his being 

deſcended from the firſt founder of this city: 


Auctore ab illo ducis originem, 
Qui Formiarum mcenia dicitur, 
Pr inceps. 


i 


From whom the illuſtrious race aroſe, . 
Who firſt pang the Formian towers. 
FRANCIS. 


: The ſame Poet puts the wine, made from the 
grapes of the Formian hills, on a a footing with 
the Falernian: e 
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mea nec Falernæ 
Temperant vites, neque Formiani 
Pocula colles. 


My cups are neither enriched with the juice of the 
Falernian grapes, nor that of thoſe from the Formian 
hills. 


Cicero had a villa near this place ; and it 
was on this coaſt where that great orator was 
murdered in his litter, as he was endeavouring 
to. make his eſcape to Greece, The fortreſs of 
Gaeta is built on a promontory, about three 
miles from Mola; but travellers, who have 
the curioſity to go to the former, generally 
croſs the gulph between the two; and imme- 
diately, as the moſt remarkable thing in the 
place, they are ſhewn a great cleft in a rock, 
and informed that it was miraculouſly ſplit in 
this manner at the death of our Saviour, To 
put this beyond doubt, they ſhew, at. the ſame 
- time, ſomething like the impreſſion of a man's 

hand on the rock, of which the following ac- 
count is given. — A certain perſon having been 
told on what occaſion the rent took place, 
ſtruck the palm of his hand on the marble, de- 
claring he could no more believe their ſtory, 
than that his hand would leave its ſtamp on the 
rock; on which, to the terror and confuſion of 
this infidel, the ſtone yielded like wax, and the 
impreſſion remains till this day. 
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Nothing is ſo injurious to the cauſe of truth, 
as attempts to ſupport it by fiction. Many 
evidences of the juſtneſs of this obſervation oc - 
cur in the courſe of a tour through Italy. 
That mountains were rent at the death of our 
Saviour, we know from the New Teſtament ; 
but, as none of them are there particularized, 
it is preſumptuous in others to imagine. they 

can point out what the Evangeliſts have thought 
proper to conceal, 
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This rock, however, is much reſorted to by 
pilgrims; and the Tartanes, and other veſſels, 
often touch there, that the ſeamen may be pro- 
vided with little pieces of marble, which they 
earneſtly requeſt may be taken as near the fiſ- 
ſure as poſſible. Theſe they wear conſtantly 
in their pockets, in caſe of ſhipwreck, from a 
perſuaſion, that they are a more certain preſer- 
vative from drowning, than a cork jacket. 
Some of theſe poor people have the misfor- 
tune to be drowned, notwithſtanding ; but the, 
ſacred marble loſes none of its reputation on 
that account. Such accidents are always im- 
puted to the weight of the unfortunate perſon's 
ſins, which have ſunk him to the bottom, in 
ſpite of all the efforts of the marble to keep 
him above water; and it is allowed on all. 
hands, that a man fo oppreſſed with iniquity, | 
as to be drowned with a piece of this marble 
in his pocket, would have ſunk much ſooner, 
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if, inſtead cf that, he had had nothing to keep 
him up but a cork jacket. 


Strangers are next led to the Caſtle, and 
are ſhewn, with ſome other curieſites, the 
ſkeleton of the famous Bourbon, Conſtable of 
France, 'who was killed in the ſervice of the 
_ emperor Charles the F ifth, as s he ſcaled the walls 
of Rome. 


It is remarkable that France, a nation which. 
values itſelf ſo much on an affectionate atrach- 
ment to its princes, and places loyalty at the 
head of the virtues, ſhould have produced, 
in the courſe of the two laſt centuries, fo ma- 
ny illuſtrious rebels: Bourbon, Coligni, Guiſe, 
Turenne, and the Condes ; all of them were, 
at ſome period of their lives, in arms againſt | 
their ſovereign. 


That it is the duty of ſubjects to preſerve 
their allegiance, however unjuſtly and tyranni- 
cally their prince may conduct himſelf, is one 
of the moſt debaſing and abſurd doctrines that 
ever was obtruded on the underſtanding of 
mankind. When Francis forgot the ſervices 
which the gallant Bourbon had rendered him 
at Mirignan; when, by repeated acts of oppreſ- 
fion, he forgot the duty of a king; 3 Bourbon 
ſpurned at his allegiance, as a ſubject. The 
Spaniſh nobleman, who declared that he would 
pull down his _ if Bourbon ſhould be al- 


e 
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lowed to lodge in it, either never had heard of 
the injurious treatment which that gallant ſol- 
dier had received, or he betrayed the ſentiments 
of a ſlave, and meant to inſinuate his own im- 
plicit loyalty to the emperor. Mankind in 


general have a. partiality for princes. The 


ſenſes are impoſed on by the ſplendour which 
ſurrounds them; and the reſpect due to the 
office of a king, 1s naturally converted into an 


affection for his perſon: there muſt therefore 
be ſomething highly unpopular in the character 


of the monarch, and highly oppreſſive in the 
meaſures of government, before people can. be 


excited to rebellion. Subjects ſeldom rife 
through a deſire of attacking, but rather from 


an impatience of ſuffering. W here men are 
under the yoke of feudal lords, who can force 
them to fight in any cauſe, it may be other- 


wiſe ; but when general diſcontent pervades a 


free people, and when, in conſcquence of this, 
they take arms againſt their prince, they muſt 
bave juſtice on hers fide. The higheſt com- 
pliment which ſubjects can pay, and the beſt 


ſervice they can render, to a good prince, is, 


to behave in ſuch a manner, as to convince him 
that they would rebel againſt a bad one, 


From Mola 2 were conducted by the Ap- 


pian way, over the fertile fields waſhed by the 


ſilent Liris : : 


© | 
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———-Rura que Liris quieta 


Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis. 


——the rich fields that Lirls leaves, 
Where filent roll his deepening waves. 
FRANCIS. 


This river bounded Latium. On its banks 


are ftill ſeen ſome ruins of the ancient Min- 


\ 


dee Cimbri? 


turna. After Manlius Torquatus, in what 


ſome will call a phrenzy of virtue, had offered 
up his fon as a facrifice to military diſcipline ; 


and his colleague Decius, immediately after, 


devoted himſelf in a battle againſt the Latins ; 


the broken army of that people aſſembled at 
Minturn, and were a ſecond time defeated by 


Manlius, and their lands divided: by the ſenate 
among the citizens of Rome. The firſt bat- 
tle was fought near Mount Veſuvius, and the 
ſecond between Sinueſſa and Minturnæ. In 
the moraſſes of Minturnæ, Caius Marius, in 
the ſeventieth year of his age, was taken, and 
brought a priſoner to that city, whoſe magiſ- 
trates ordered an aſſaſſin to put him to death, 
whom the fierce veteran diſarmed with a look. 
What mortal, ſays Juvenal, would have been 
thought more fortunate than Marius, had he 
breathed out his aſpiring ' foul, ſurrounded by 
the captives he had made, his victorious troops, 
and all the pomp of war, as he deſcended from 
his Teutonic chariot, after his triumph over 


_— 
I. 
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—Quid illo cive tuliſſet 


Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam ? 
Si circumducto captivorum agmine, et omni 
Bellorum prompa, animam exhalaflet opimam, 

Cum de Teutonico vellet deſcendere curru, 


Several writers, in their remarks on Italy, 
obſerve, that it was on the banks of the Liris 
that Pyrrhus gained his dear-bought victory over 
the Romans. They have fallen into this miſ- 
take, by confounding the Liris wlth the Siris, 
a river in Magna Græcia, near Heraclea; in 
the neighbourhood of which Pyrrhus defeat- 
ed the Romans by the means of his ele- 
phants. 


Leaving Garilagno, which is the modern 
name of the Liris, we paſs the riſing ground 
where the ancient Sinueſſa was ſituated; the 
city where Horace met his friends Plotius, 
Varius, and Virgil. The friendly glow with 
which this admirable painter has adorned 
their characters, conveys an amiable idea of 
his own, N 


Animæ, quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit; neque queis me ſit devinctior alter. 
O, qui complexus et gaudia quanta fuerunt! 
Nil ego contulerim jucundo ſanus amico. 


Pure ſpirits theſe; the world no purer knows ; 
For none my heart with ſuch affection glows. 
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How oft did we embrace! our joys how great f 
Is there a bleſſing, in the power of fate, 

To be compared, in ſanity of mind, 

To friends of ſuch. companionable kind ? 

| Faaxcis. 


Do you not ſhare in the happineſs of ſuch a 
company? And are you not rejoiced that they 
happened to meet near the Ager Falernus, where 
they could have the beſt Maſſic __ Faler nian 


wines? 


New Capua, PRE; which the road from 
Rome to Naples lies, is a ſmali town of no 
importance. The ancient city of that name 
was ſituated two miles diſtant from the new. 
The ruins of the amphitheatre, which are {till 
to be ſeen, give ſome idea of the ancient gran- 
deur of that city. Before the amphitheatre of 
Veſpaſian was built, there was none in Rome 
of equal fize with this. Old Capua is ſaid, at 
one period, to have vied in magnificence with. 
Rome and Carthage : 


Altera dicta olim Carthago, atque altera Roma, 
Nunc proſtrata jacet, proprioque fepulta ſepulchro. ; 


Formerly called another Carthage, or another Rome ; I 
it now lies buried ir in: its OWN ruins. | 


The army of Hangibak is Gd to have been 
conquered' by the luxuries of this place; but 
the judicious Monteſquieu obſerves, that the 
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Carthaginian army, enriched by ſo many vic- 
tories, would have found a Capua wherever 
they had gone. Whether Capua brought on 
the ruin of Hannibal or not, there can be no 
doubt that Hannibal occaſioned the ruin of 
Capua. 


Having broken their connection with Rome, 
and formed an alliance with her enemy, the 


Capuans were, in the courſe of the war, beſieg- 


ed by the Conſuls Fulvius and Appius. Han- 
nibal exerted all his vaſt abilities for the relief 
of his new friends; but was not able to bring 
the Roman army to a battle, or to raiſe the 
ſiege. When every other expedient had failed, 
he marched directly to Rome, in the hopes of 
drawing the Roman army after him to defend 
the capital. A number of alaſtning events con- 
ſpired, at this time, to depreſs the ſpirit of the 
Roman Senate. The Proconſul Sempronius 
SGracchus, who commanded an army in Luca- 

nia, had fallen into an ambuſcade, and was maſ- 
ſacred. The two gallant brothers, the Scipios, 
who were their generals in Spain, had been de- 
feated and killed; and Hannibal was at their 
gates. How did the Senate behave at this cri- 
lis ? Did they ſpend their time in idle harangues 
and mutual accuſations? Did they throw out 
reflections againſt thoſe ſenators who were 
_ againſt entering into a treaty with the Car- 
thaginizn3 till their army ſhould be withdrawn 
fiom Italy? Did they recall their army from 
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Capua? Did they ſhow any mark of deſpon- 
| dence? In this ſtate of affairs, the Roman Se- 
nate ſent orders to Appius to continue the fiege 
of Capua; ; they ordered a reinforcement to their 
army in Spainz the troops for that ſervice 
marching out at one gate of Rome, while Han- 
nibal threatened to enter by ſtorm at another. 
How could ſuch a people fail to become the 
maſters of the Wares 


The country between ſigns: and Naples 
diſplays a varied ſcene of laviſh fertility, and 
with great propriety might be named Campania 
Felix, if the richeſt and moſt generous ſoil, 
with the mildeſt and moſt agreeable climate, 
were ſufficient to render the inhabitants of a 
__ happy. | 
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Naples. 


T HE day after our arrival at this place, we 
waited on Sir W H——, his Majeſty's 
miniſter at this court. He had gone early that 
morning on a hunting party with the King; 
but the Portugueſe ambaſſador, at L—y 
H——'s deſire, undertook to accompany the 
D—on the uſual round of viſits; Sir W 
was not expected to return for ſeveral days, and 
the laws of etiquette do not allow that im- 
portant tour to be delayed fo long. As we 
have been continually driving about ever ſince 


our arrival, I am already pretty well acquaint- 


ed with this town, and the environs. 0 


Naples was founded by the Greeks. The 


charming ſituation they have choſen, is one 


proof among thouſands, of the fine taſte of that 
ingenious people. 


The bay is about thirty miles in circumfe- 
rence, and twelve in diameter; it has been 
named Crater, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance 


to a bowl. This bowl is ornamented with the 
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moſt beautiful foilage, with vines; with olive, 
mulberry, and orange trees; with hills, _ 
towns, villas, and villages. 


At the bottom of the bay of Naples, the 
town is built in the form of a vaſt amphithe- 
atre, ſloping from the hills towards the ſea. 


If, from the town, you turn your eyes to 
the eaſt, you ſee the rich plains leading to 
mount Veſuvius, and Portici. If you look to 
the weſt, you have the Grotto of Pauſilippo, 
the mountain on which Virgil's tomb is pla- 
ced, and the fields leading to Puzzoli and the 
coaſt of Baia. On the north, are the fertile 
hills, gradually riſing from the ſhore to the 
Campagna Felice. On the South, is the bay, 
confined by the two promontories of Miſenum 
and Minerva, the view being terminated by 
the iſlands Procida, Iſchia, and Caprea; and 
as you aſcend to the caſtle of St. Elmo, you 
have all theſe objects under your eye at once, 
with the addition of a great part of the Cam- 
pagna. | 


Independent of its happy ſituation, Naples 
is a very beautiful city. The ſtyle of archi- 
tecture, it muſt be confeſſed, is inferior to 
what prevails at Rome; hut though Naples 
cannot vie with that city in the number of 
palaces, or in the grandeur and magnificence of 
the churches, the private houſes in general are 
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better built, and are more uniformly conveni- 
ent; the ſtreets are broader and better paved. 
No ſtreet in Rome equals in beauty the Strada 
di Toledo at Naples; and ſtill leſs can any of 
them be compared with thoſe beautiful ſtreets 
which are open to the bay. This is the native 
country of the Zephyrs; here the exceſſive 
heat of the Sun is often tempered with ſea 
breezes, and with gales, wafting the perfumes 
of the Campagna Felice. | 


The houſes, in general, are five or ſix ſto- 
ries in height, and flat at the top; on which 
are placed, numbers of flower vaſes or fruit- 
trees, in boxes of earth, producing a very gay 
and agreeable effect. 


The fortreſs of St. Elmo is built on a moun- 
tain of the ſame name. The garriſon ſtation- 
ed here, have the entire command of the town, 
and could lay it in aſhes at pleaſure. A little 
lower, on the ſame mountain, is a convent of 
Carthuſians. The ſituation of this convent is 
as advantageous and beautiful as can be imagi- 
ned; and much expence has been laviſhed to 
render the building, the apartments, and the 
gardens, equal to the ſituation. 


To beſtow great ſums of money in adorning mm 
the retreat of men who have abandoned the A 1 g 
world for the expreſs purpoſe of paſſing the 
remainder of their lives in ſelf-denial and mor- 
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tification, ſeems to be very ill judged; and 
might, on ſome occaſions, counteract the de- 
ſign of their retreat. I expreſſed this ſentiment 
to a Neapolitan lady at Sir W H——'s 
aſſembly, the evening after I had viſited this 
convent. She ſaid, © tnat the elegant apart- 
« ments, the gardens, and all the expenſive 
« ornaments I had particulariſed, could not 
« much impede a ſyſtem of ſelf-denial ; for 
te they ſoon became inſipid to thoſe wee had 
( them conſtantly before their eyes, and proved 
« no compenſation for the want of other com- 
cc forts.” © In that caſe,” ſaid I, «© the whole 
« expence might have been faved, or beſtowed 
« jn procuring comforts to others who have 
% made no vows of mortification,” «© Tolga 
&« jddio l' God forbid ! cried the lady, for- 
getting her former argument, © for none have 
« ſo good a title to every comfortable and plea- 


"  ©« fant thing in this world, as thoſe who have 
&« renounced it, and placed their affections c 
« entirely on the next; inſtead of depriving —” 


« theſe ſanctified Carthuſians of what they al- 
&« ready poſſeſs, it would be more meritorious 


c to give them what they have not.” | C 
\ | 82 
« Give them then, ſaid I, what will afford fu 


« ſome ſatisfaction, inſtead of the luxuries of di 
« ſculpture, and painting, and architecture, th 
k © which, as you ſay, become 16 ſoon infipid; 

ee let them have enjoyments of a different kind. 
64 2 thould their diet be confined- to fiſh and pr 


9 o 
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<« vegetables? Let them enjoy the pleaſures of 
<« the table without any limitation. And ſince 
< they are ſo very meri orious, why is your 
ce ſex deprived of the happineſs of their con- 
< yerfation, and why are they denied the plea- 
e ſure which the ſociety of women might 
afford them?“ 


« Criſto benedetto !” bleſſed Jeſus! cried | 
the lady, You do not underſtand this mat- 
c ter. Though. none deſerve the plea- 
« ſures of this world, but thoſe who think only 
« on the next; yet none can obtain the joys 
« of the next who indulge in the pleaſures of 
« this.” | 


That is unluckly,” ſaid I, 


« Uulucky ! to be ſure it is- the moſt un- 
« lucky thing that could have happened, ecer 
ce dove mi doleva, it is that which vexes me, 
added the lady. 


Though Naples is admirably fituated fot 
commerce, and no kingdom produces the ne- 
- ceſlaries, and luxuries of life in greater pro- 
fuſion yet trade is but in a languiſhing con- 
dition; the beſt ſilks come from Lyons, and 
the beſt woollen goods from England. 


The chief articles manufictured here, at 
* are, ſilk ſtockings, . ſnuff- boxes 
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of tortoiſe ſhells; and of the lava of Mount 
Veſuvius, tables, and ornamental furniture, 
of marble. 
They, are thought to embroider here better 
than even in France; and their macaroni 1s 
preferred to that made in any other part of 
Italy. The Neapolitans excel alſo in liqueurs 
and confections ; particularly in one kind of 
confection, which is ſold at a very high price, 
called Diabolonis. This drug, as you will 
gueſs from its name, is of a very hot and ſti- 
mulating -nature, and what a I ſhould think by 


no means requiſite to Neapolitan conſtitu- 


tions. 


The inhabitants of this town are computed 
at three hundred and fifty thouſand. I make 
no doubt of their amounting to that number; 
for though Naples is not one third of the ſize 
of London, yet many of the ſtreets here are 
more crowded than the Strand. In London 
and Paris, the people who fill the ſtreets are 
mere paſſengers, hurrying from place to place 
on buſineſs; and when they chooſe to con- 
verſe, or to amuſe themſelves, they reſort to 
the public walks or gardens: at Naples, the 
citizens have fewer avocations of buſineſs to 
excite their activity; no public walks, or gar- 
dens, to which they can reſort; and are, there 
fore, more frequently ſeen frameritig and con- 
verſing in the ſtreets, where a great proportion 
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of the pooreſt ſort, for want of habitations, 
are obliged to ſpen d the night as well as the 
day. While you ſit in your chamber at Lon- 
don, or at Paris, the uſual noiſe you hear from 
the ſtreęts, is that of carriages; but at Na- 
ples, where they talk with uncommon vivaci- 
ty, and where whole ſtreets full of talkers are 
in continual employment, the noiſe of carriages 
is completely drowned in the aggregated clack 
of human voices. In the midit of all this idle- 
neſs, fewer riots or outrages of any kind hap- 
pen, than might be expected in a town where 
the police is far from being ſtrict, and where 
ſuch multitudes of poor unemployed people 
meet together every day. This partly proceeds 
'from the national character of the Italians ; 
which, in my opinion, is quiet, ſubmiſſive, 
and averſe to riot or ſedition; and partly to 
the common people being univerſally ſober, and 
never inflamed with — and ſpiritous li- 
quors, as they are in the northern countries. 
Iced water and lemonade are among the luxu- 
Ties of the loweſt vulgar; they are carried about 
in little barrels, and ſold in half-penny's worth. 
The half naked lazzarone is often tempted to 
ſpend the ſmall pittance deſtined for the main- 
tenance of his family, on this bewitching be- 
verage, as the moſt diſſolute of the low people 
in London ſpend their wages on gin and bran- 


dy; ſo that the ſame extravagance which cools 


the mob of the one city, tends to inflame that of 
the other to acts of _ and brutaliy. 
| 2 
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There is not, perhaps, a city in” the world, 
with the ſame number of inhabitants, in which 
fo few contribute to the wealth of the commu- 
nity by uſeful, or by productive labour, as 
Kates, ; but the numbers of prieſts, monks, 
fiddlers, lawyers, nobility, footmen, and lazza- 
ronis, ſurpaſs all reaſonable proportion; the laſt 
alone are computed at thirty or forty thouſand. 

If theſe poor fellows are idle, it is not their own 
fault; they are continually running about the 
ſtreets, as we are told of the artificers of China; 
offering their ſervice, and begging for employ- 
ment; and are conſidered, by many, as of more 
real utility than any of the claſſes above mei 


tioned, 
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LETTER LYLE 
* 


HE R E is an affembly once a week at the 
houſe of the Britiſh miniſter; no aſſembly. in: 


Naples is more numerous, or more brilliant, 


than this. Excluſive of that gentleman's good 
qualities, and , thoſe accompliſhments which 


procure eſteem in any ſituation, he would meet 


with every mark of regard from the Neapolitan 


nobles, on account of the high favour in which 


| he ſtands with their Sovereign. Sir W——'s 
houſe is open to ſtrangers: of every country who 
come to Naples properly recommended, as well: 


as to: the Engliſh; he has a wives concert 
under- 


almoſt every evening. L—y H 
ſtands muſic perfectly, and 8 in. ſuch a 


manner, as to command the admiration even of 


the Neapolitans. Sir W 
happieſt tempered man in the world, and the 
eaſieſt amuſed, performs alſo, and ſucceeds per- 
fectly in amuſing himſelf, which is a more valuable 
attainment than the other. 


The Neapolitan nobility are exceſſively fond 
of wy dour and ſhow. - This appears in the 
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brilliancy of their equipages, the number of their 
attendants, the richneſs of their dreſs, and the 
grandeur of or titles. 


I am ured; that the King of Naples counts 
a hundred perſons with the title of Prince, and 
ſtill a greater number with that of Duke, a- 
mong his ſubjects. Six or ſeven of theſe have 
eſtates, which produce from ten to twelve or 
thirteen thouſand pounds a year; a conſider- 
able number have fortunes of about half that 
value; and the annual revenue of many is not 
above one or two thoufand pounds. With re- 
ſpect to the inferior orders of nobility, they 
are much poorer; many Counts and Mar- 
quiſſes have not above three or four. hundred 
pounds à year of paternal eſtate, many ſtill 

leſs, and not a few enjoy the title without any 
eſtate whatever. 


When we conſider the magnificence of their 
- entertainments, the ſplendour of their equi- 
pages, and the number of their ſervants, we 
are ſurpriſed that the richeſt of them can ſup- 
port ſuch expenſive eſtabliſhments. I dined, 
ſoon after our arrival, at the Prince of Franca 
Villa's; there were about forty people at 
table; it was meagre day; the dinner conſiſted 
entirely of fiſh and vegetables, and was the 
moſt magnificent entertainment I ever ſaw, 
comprehending an infinite variety of diſhes, a 
vaſt profuſion of fruit, and the wines of every 
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country in Europe. I dined ſince at the Prince 


Jacci's I ſhall mention two circumſtances, 
from which you may form an idea of the gran- 
deur of an Italian palace, and the number of 
domeſtics which ſome of the nobility retain. 


We paſſed through twelve or thirteen large 


rooms before we arrived at the dining room 
there were thirty-ſix perſons at table, none 


ſerved but the Prince's domeſtics, and each. 


gueſt had a footman behind. his chair ; other 
domeſtics belonging to the Prince remained in 
the adjacent rooms, and in the hall. We af- 
ter wards paſſed through a conſiderable number 
of other rooms in our way to one from which 
there is a very commanding view. 


No eſtate in England could ſupport a num- 
ber of ſervants, paid and fed as Engliſh ſer- 
vants are; but here the wages are very mode- 
rate indeed, and the greater number of men 
ſervants, belonging to the firſt families, give 
tacir attendance through the day only, and find 
beds and proviſions for themſelves. It muſt be 
remembered, alſo, that few of the nobles give 
entertainments, and thoſe who do not, are ſaid 
to live very ſparingly; fo that the whole of 


their revenue, whatever that may be, is ex- 


hauſted on articles of ſhow. 


As there is no Ojers at _—_ the people 
of faſhion generally paſs part of the evening at 
tae Corſo, on the ſea-ſhore. This i is the great 
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ſcene of Neapolitan ſplendour and parade ; and, 
on grand. occaſions, the magnificence diſplayed 
here will ſtrike a ſtranger very much. The 
fineſt carriages are painted, gilt, varniſhed, 
and lined, in a richer and more beautiful 
manner, than has yet become faſhionable either 
in England or France; they are often drawn 
by fix, and ſometimes by eight horſes. As 
the laſt is the number allotted to his Britannic 
Majeſty when he goes to parliament, ſome of 
our countrymen are offended that any indivi- 
duals whatſoever ſhould preſume to drive with 
the lame number. 


It is the 3 here, to have two running 
footmen, very gaily dreſſed, before tae carriage, 
and three or four ſervants in rich liveries be- 
hind ; theſe attendants are generally the hand- 
ſomeſt young men that can be procured. The 
ladies or gentlemen within the coaches, glit- 
ter in all the brilliancy of lace, embroidery, 
and jewels. The Neapolitan carriages, for 
gala days, are made on purpoſe, with very large 
windows, that the ſpeCtators may enjoy a full 
view of the parties within. Nothing can be 
more ſhowy than the harneſs. of the horſes ; 
their heads and manes are ornamented with the. 
rareſt plumage, and their tails ſet off with ribands 
and artificial flowers, in ſuch a graceful man- 
ner, that you are apt to think they have been a- 
dorned by the ſame hands that dreſſed the heads 
of the ladies, and not by common grooms. 


* * 
b | 
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After all, you will perhaps imagine the a- 
muſement cannot be very great. The car- 
riages follow each other in two lines, moving in 
oppoſite directions. The company within 
ſmile, and bow, and wave the hand, as they 
paſs and repaſs their acquaintance ; and doubt- 
leſs imagine, that they are the moſt important 
figures in the proceflion. The horſes, . how- 
ever, ſeem to be quite of a different way of 
thinking, and to conſider themſelves as the chief 
objects of admiration, looking on the livery - 
ſervants, the volantis, the lords, and the ladies, 
as their natural ſuite on all ſuch ſolemn occa- 
ſions. 


3 
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LETTER EVE. 
Naples. 


T HE greateſt part of kings, whatever may 


be thought of them after their death, have the 


good fortune to be repreſented, at ſome period 
of their lives, generally at the beginning of 
their reigns, as the greateſt and moſt virtuous 
of mankind. They are never cempared to 
characters of leſs dignity than Solomon, Alex- 
ander, Cæſar, or Titus; and the comparifon 
uſually concludes to the advantage of the 
living monarch. They differ in this, as in 

many other particulars, from thoſe of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed genius and exalted merit among 
their ſubjects, That the fame of the latter, if 
any awaits them, ſeldom arrives at its meridian 
till many years after their death; whereas the 
glory of the former is at its fulleſt | ſplendour 
during their lives; and moſt of them have the 
ſatisfaction of hearing all their praiſes with 
their own ears. Each particular monarch, 
taken ſeparately, is, or has been, conſidered as 
a ſtar of great luſtre; yet any number of them, 
taken without ſelection, and placed in the 
hiſtorical galaxy, add little to its brightneſs, 
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and are often contemplated with diſguſt. 
When we have occaſion to mention kings in 
general, the expreſſion certainly does not a- 
waken a recollection of the moſt amiable or 
moſt deſerving part of the human ſpecies ; and 
tyranny in no country. is puſhed ſo far, as to 
conſtrain men to ſpeak of them, when we ſpeak 
in general terms, as if they were. It would 
revolt the feelings, and rouſe the indignation, 
even of ſlaves. Full freedom is allowed there- 
fore on this topic; and, under the moſt arbi- 
trary government, if you chuſe to declaim on 
the imbecility, profligacy, or corruption of hu- 
man nature, you may draw your illuſtrations. 
from the kings of any country, provided you 
take them in groups, and hint nothing to the 
detriment ef the reigning monarch. But, 
when. we talk of any one living ſdvereign, we 
ſhould never allow it to eſcape from our memo 
ry, that he is wiſe, valiant, generous, and good; 
and we ought always to have Solomon, Alexan-- 
der, Cæſar, and Titus, at our elbow, to introduce 
them apropos when occaſion offers. We. may 
have what opinion we pleaſe of the whole race 
of. Bourbon ; but. it would be highly indecent. 
to deny, that the reigning kings of Spain and 
Naples are very great princes. As I never had 
the happineſs of ſeeing the father, I can only 
| ſpeak of the ſon. His Neapolitan Majeſty 
ſeems to be about the age of fix or ſeven- and- 
twenty. He is a prince of great activity of 
5 9 and a good conſtitution he indulges in 
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frequent relaxations from the cares of go- 
vernment and the fatigue of thinking, by 
hunting and other exerciſes; and (which 
ought to give a high idea of his natural ta- 
| Jents) he never fails to acquire a very conſi- 
derable degree of perfection in thoſe things to 
which he applies. He is very fond, like the 
King of Pruſſia, of reviewing his troops, and is 
perfectly maſter of the whole myſtery of the 
manual exerciſe. I have had the honour, oft- 
ener than once, of jſeeing him exerciſe the 
different regiments which form the garriſon 
here : he always gave the word of command 
with his own royal mouth, and with a pre- 
ciſion which ſeemed to aſtoniſh the whole 
Court. This monarch is alſo a very excellent 
ſhot; his uncommon ſucceſs at this diverſion is 
thought to have rouſed the jealouſy of his Moſt 
Catholic Majeſty, who alſo values himſelf on 
his ſkill as a markſman. The correſpondence - 
between thoſe two great perſonages often relates 
to their favourite amuſement —A gentleman, 
who came lately from Madrid, told me, that 
the King, on ſome occaſion, had read a letter 
which he had juſt received from his ſon at 
Naples, wherein he complained of his bad 
ſucceſs on a ſhooting party, having killed no 
more than eighty birds in a day: and the Spa- 
niſh monarch, turning to his courtiers, ſaid, 
in a plaintive tone of voice, (Mio filio piange 
c di non aver” fatto piu di ottante beccacie in 
« uno giorno, quando mi crederi l' uomo il piu 
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ce felice del mondo ſe poteſſe fare quaranta.” 
My fon laments, that he has not killed more 
than eighty birds in one day, whereas, I 
ſhould think myſelf the happieſt man in the 
world, if I could kill forty. All who take a 
becoming ſhare in the afflictions of a royal 
| boſom, will no doubt join with me, in wiſhing 
better ſucceſs to this good monarch, for the 
future. Fortunate would it be for mankind, 
if the happineſs of their princes could be pur- 
chaſed at ſo eaſy a rate] and thrice fortunate for 
the generous people of Spain, if the family 
connexions of their monarch, often at variance 
with the real intereſt of that country, ſhould 
never ſeduce him into a more ruinous war, 
than that which he now wages againſt the beaſts 
of the field and the birds of the air. His Nea- 
politan Majeſty, as I am informed, poſſeſſes 
many other accompliſhments ; ; I particulariſe 
thoſe only to which I have myſelf been a 
witneſs, No king in Europe is ſuppoſed to 
_ underſtand the game of billiards better. I had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing, him ſtrike the moſt bril- 
liant ſtroke that perhaps ever was ftruck by a 
crowned head, The ball of his antagoniſt was 
near one of the middle pockets, and his own in 
ſuch a ſituation, that was abſolutely neceſlary 


to make it rebound from two different parts of - 


the cuſhion, before it could pocket the other. 
A perſon of leſs enterpriſe would have been 
contented with placing himſelf in a fafe ſitua- 
tion, at a ſmall loſs, and never have riſqued 
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any offenſive attempt againſt the enemy ; but 
the difficulty and danger, inſtead of intimidat- 
ing, ſeemed rather to animate the ambition of 
this Prince. He ſummoned all his addreſs; he 
eſtimated, with a mathematical eye, the angles 
at which the ball muſt fly off; and he ſtruck 
it with an undaunted mind and a ſteady hand. 
It rebounded obliquely, from the oppoſite ſide- 
cuſhion, to that at the end; from which it 
moved in- a direct line towards the middle poc- 
ket, which ſeemed to ſtand in gaping expecta- 
tion to receive it. The hearts of the ſpectators 
beat thick as it rolled along; and they ſhewed, 
by the contortions of their faces and perſons, 
how much they feared that it ſhould move one 
hair-breadth in a wrong direction. —I muſt here 
interrupt this important narrative, to obſerve, 
that, when I talk of contortions, if you form 
any thing of that kind which you may have 
feen around an Engliſh billiard-table or bow]- 
ing-green, you can have no juſt notion of 
thoſe which were exhibited on this occaſion :- 
your imagination muſt triple the force and 
energy of every Engliſh grimace,. before it can 
do juſtice to the nervous twiſt of an Italian 

countenance, —At length the royal ball reached 

that of the enemy, and with a ſingle blow drove 

it off the plain. An univerſal ſhout of joy, 
triumph, and applauſe burſt from the be-- 
holders; „„ | 
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O thoughtleſs mortals, ever blind to fate, 
Too ſoon dejected, and too ſoon late ! 


the victorious «ball, purſuing the enemy too 
far, ſhared the ſame fate, and was buried 
the ſame grave, with the vanquiſhed. This 
fatal and unforeſeen event ſeemed to make a 
deep impreſſion on the minds of all who were 
witneſſes to itt; and will no doubt be re- 

corded in the annals of the preſent reign, 
and quoted by future poets and hiſtorians, as 
a ſtriking inſtance of the inſtability of 0 
felicity. 

It is imagined thzt the cabinet of this 
Court is entirely guided by that of Spain; 
which, on its part, is thought to be greatly 
under the influence of French counſels. 
T'he manners, as well as the politics, of 


France, are ſaid to prevail at preſent at the 


Court of Madrid. I do not preſume to ſay 
of what nature the politics of his Neapoli- 
tan Majeſty are, or whether he is fond of 
French counſeis or not; but no true-born 
Engliſhman exiſting can ſhew a more perfect 
contempt of their manners than he does. 
In domeſtic life, this Prince is generally al- 


lowed to be an eaſy maſter, and a good-na- 


tured huſband, a dutiful ſon, and an indulgent 
father. 
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The Queen of Naples is a beautiful woman, 
and ſeems to poſſeſs the affability, good-hu- 
mour, and benevolence, which diſtinguiſh, 
in ſuch an amiable manner, the Auſtrian fa- 
mil. | = 
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LETTER im 


Nap] es. 


Ta E 8 juriſdiQion of the nobles 
over their vaſſals ſubſiſts, both in the kingdom 
of Naples and Sicily, in the full rigour of the 
| feudal government, The peaſants therefore are 
poor; and it depends entirely on the perſonal 


character of the maſters, whether their poverty 


is not the leaſt of their grievances. If the land 
was leaſed out to free farmers, whoſe property 
was perfectly ſecure, and the leaſes of a ſuffi- 


cient length to allow the tenant to reap the 
fruits of his own improvements, there is no 


manner of doubt that the eſtates of the nobility 


would produce much more, The landlord 


might have a higher rent paid in money, in- 
ſtead of been collected in kind, which ſub- 
jects him to the ſalaries and impoſitions of a 
numerous train of ſtewards; and the tenants, 
on their parts, would be enabled to live much 


more comfortably, and to lay up every year, a 


ſmall pittance for their families. But the love 
of domineering is ſo predominant in the breaſts 
of men who have been accuſtomed to it from 
their infancy, that, if the alternative were in 
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their choice, many of them would rather 1. 
mit to be themſelves ſlaves to the caprices of an 
abſolute prince, than become perfectly inde-- 
pendent, on the condition of giving indepen- 
dence to their vaſſals. There is reaſon to be- 
lieve that this ungenerous ſpirit prevails pretty 
univerſally among the nobility all over Europe. 


The German Barons are more ſhocked at the. 


idea of their peaſants becoming perfectly free, 
like the farmers of Great Britain, than they are 
ſolicitous to limit the power of their princes : 
And, from the ſentiments I have heard expreſſ- 
ed by the French, I very much doubt, whether 
their high nobility would accept of the privi- 


leges of Engliſh peers, at the expence of that 


inſolent ſuperiority, and thoſe licentious free- 
doms, with which they may, though no Engliſh 
peer can, treat with impunity the citizens and 
people of inferior rank. We need be the leſs 
furpriſed at this, when we conſider that, in 
fome parts of the Britiſh empire, where the- 
equable and generous laws of England prevail, 
thoſe who ſet the higheſt value on freedom, 
who ſubmit to every hardſhip, and encounter 
every danger, to fecure it to themſelves, never 
have ſhewn a diſpoſition of extending its bleſſ- 
mgs, or even alleviating the bondage of that part 
of the human ſpecies,. which a fordid and unjuſ- 
tifable barter has brought into their power. 


| The Court of Naples has not yet ventured}. - 
by one open act of authority, to aboliſh the im- 
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moderate power of the lords over their tenants. 
But it is believed that the Miniſter ſecretly 
wiſhes for its deſtruction ; and in caſes of fla- 
grant oppreſſion, when complaints are brought 
before the legal courts, or directly to the King 
himſelf, by the peaſants againſt their lord, it is 
generally remarked that the Miniſter favours 
the complainant. Notwithſtanding this, the 
maſters have fo many opportunities of oppreſſ- 
ing, and ſuch various methods of teaſing, their 
vaſſals, that they generally chuſe to bear their 
wrongs in ſilence; and perceiving that thoſe 
who hold their lands immediately from the 
Crown, are in a much eaſier ſituation than 
themſelves, without raiſing their hopes to per- 
fect freedom, the height of their wiſhes is to be 
ſheltered, from the vexations of little tyrants, 
under the unlimited power of one common. 
maſter. The objects of royal attention, they 
fondly imagine, are too ſublime, and the minds 
of kings too generous, to ſtoop to, or even to 
countenance, in their ſervants, the minute and 
unreaſonable exertions, which are wrung at 
preſent from the hard hands of the exhauſted la- 
ann, 


Though the Neapolitan nobility ſtilł retain 
the ancient feudal authority over the peaſants, 
yet their perſonal importance depends, in a 
great meaſure, on the favour of the King ; who, 
under pretext of any offence, can conhne them 
to their own eſtates, or impriſon them at plea- 
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ſure; and who, without any alleged offence, 
and without going to ſuch extremes, can inflict- 
a a puniſhment, highly ſenſible to them, by not 
inviting them to the amuſements of the Court,. 
or not receiving them with fmiles when they 
attend on any ordinary. occaſion. Unleſs this 
Prince were ſo very impolitic as to diſguſt all 
the nobility at once, and ſo unite the whole 
body againſt him, he has little to fear from their 
reſentment. Even in caſe of ſuch an union, as: 
the nobles have. loſt the affection and attach-- 
ment of their peaſants, what could they do in 
oppoſition to a ſtanding army of thirty thouſand: 
men, entirely devoted to the Crown? The eſta- 
bliſhment of ſtanding armies has univerſally 
given {ability to the power of the prince, and. 
ruined that of the great lords. No nobility in- 

Europe can now be ſaid to inherit political im- 

portance, or to act independent of, or in.oppo=-. - 
fition to, the influence of the crown; except. 


the temporal peers of that my of Great Britain 
* En gland. 5 


. men of bigh birth: are 1 in this 
country, called to the management of public 
affairs, or placed in thoſe ſituations where great 
political knowledge is required; and as his 
Majeſty relies on his own talents and experi- 
ence in war for the direction of the army; nei- 
ther the civil nor military eſtabliſhments open 
any very tempting field for the ambition of the 
nobles, "wool, education is uſually adapted to 
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the parts in life which they have a probability 
of acting. Their fortunes and titles defcend 
to them, independent of any effort of their own. 
All the literary diſtinctions are beneath their re- 
gard; it is therefore not thought expedient to 
cloud the playful innocence of their childhood, 
or the amiable gaiety of their youth, with ſe- _ 
vere ſtudy. In ſome other countries, where a 
very ſmall portion of literary education is 
thought becoming for young men of rank, and 
where even this ſmall portion has been neglect- 
ed, they ſometimes catch a little knowledge of 
hiſtory and mythology, and ſome uſeful moral 
ſentiments, from the excellent dramatic pieces 
that are repreſented on their theatres. They 
alſo ſometimes pick up ſome notion of the dif- 
ferent governments in Europe, and a few poli- 
tical ideas, in the courſe of their travels. But 
the nobility of this country very ſeldom travel; 
and the only dramatic pieces, repreſented here, 
are operas ; in which muſic, not ſentiment, is 
the principal thing attended to. In the other 
theatrical entertainments, Punchinello is the 
| ſhining character. To this diſregard of litera- 
ture among the nobles, it is owing, that in 
their body are to be found few tireſome, ſcho- 
laſtic pedants, and none of thoſe perturbed ſpi- 
rits, who ruffle the ſerenity of nations by po- 
| Hitical alarms, who clog the wheels of govern- 
ment by oppoſition, who pry into the conduct of 
miniſters, or in any way diſturb that total in- 
difference with regard to the public, which pre- 
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vails all over the kingdom. We are told 1 4 

; great modern Hiftorian,* that © force of mind, 
« a ſenſe of perſonal dignity, gallantry in en- 
x terpriſe, invincible perſeverance in executi- 

c on, contempt of danger and of death, are the 

.« characteriſtic virtues of uncivilized nations.“ 
But as the nobles of this country have long been 

- ſufficiently civilized, theſe qualities may in them 

be ſuppoſed to have given place to the arts which 

embelliſh a paliſhed age; to gaming, gallantry, 
muſic, the parade of equipage, the refinements of 

dreſs, and other nameleſs refinements. 


_ * Vide Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of the Emperor 
— V. Sect. * 
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TEN LIE 


Naples. 


Ti E citizens of Naples form a ſociety of 
their own, perfectly diſtin from the nobility z 


and although they are not the moſt induſtrious _ 


people in the world, yet, having ſome degree of 


occupation, and their time being divided between 


- buſineſs and pleaſure, they probably have more 
_ enjoyment than thoſe, who, without internal re- 
ſources, or opportunities of active exestion, paſs 
their lives in ſenſual gratifications, and in waiting 
the returns of appetite around a gaming table. 
In the moſt reſpectable claſs of citizens, are com- 
prehended the lawyers, of whom there are an 
incredible number in this town. The moſt emi- 


nent of this profeſſion hold, indeed, a kind of 


intermediate rank between the nobility and citi- 


zens; the reſt are on a level with the phyſicians, 
the principal merchants, and the artiſts; none 
of whom can make great fortunes, however in- 


duſtrious they may be; but a moderate income 
enables them to ſupport their rank in ſociety, and 


to enjoy all the conveniences, and many of the 
luxuries, of life. | 


% 
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England is perhaps the only nation in Eu- 
rope where ſome individuals, of every profeſſi- 
| on, even of the loweſt, find it poſſible to accu- 
mulate great fortunes; the effect of this very 
frequently is, that the ſon deſpiſes the pro- 
feſſion of the father, commences gentleman, 
and diſſipates, in a few years, what coſt a life 
to gather; In the principal cities of Germany 
and Italy, we find, that the anceſtors of many 
- of thoſe citizens. who are the moſt eminent in 
their particular buſineſſes, have tranſmitted the 
art to them through ſeveral generations. It is 
natural to imagine, that this will tend to the 
improvement of the art, or ſcience, or profeſſi- 
on, as well as the family fortune; and that the 
third generation will acquire knowledge from 
the experience, as well as wealth from the in- 
duſtry, of the former two; whereas, in the 
caſes alluded to above, the wheel of fortune 
moves differently. A man, by affiduity in a 
particular buſineſs, and by genius, acquires a 
great fortune and a high reputation; the fon 
throws away the fortune, and ruins his own 
character by extravagance ; and the grandſon is 
obliged to recommence the buſineſs, unaided by 
the wealth or experience of his anceſtors. This, 
however, is pointing out an evil which I ſhould 
be ſorry to ſee remedied; becauſe it certainly 
originates in the riches and proſperity of — 
country: i in which it exiſts. 
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The number of prieſts, monks and eccle- 
fiaſtics of all the various orders that ſwarm in 
this city, is prodigious; and the proviſion ap- 
propriated for their uſe, is as ample. I am 
aſſured, that the clergy are in poſſeſſion of con- 
ſiderably above one-third of the whole king- 
dom, over and above what ſome particular or- 
ders among them acquire by begging for the 
uſe of their convents, and what is gotten in 
legacies by the, addreſs and aſſiduity of the 
whole. - The unproductive wealth, which is 
lodged in the churches and convents of this 
City, amounts alſo to an amazing value. Not 
to be compared in point of architecture to the 
_ churches and convents of Rome, thoſe of Na- 
ples ſurpaſs them in riches, in the value of 
their jewels, and in the quantity of ſilver and 
golden crucifixes, veſſels, and implements of 
various kinds. I have often heard theſe eſti- 
mated at a ſum ſo enormous as to ſurpaſs all 
.credibility ; and which, as I have no opportu- 
nity of aſcertaining with any degree of preci- 
ſion, I ſhall not mention. This wealth, 
whatever it amounts to, is of as little uſe to 
the kingdom, as if it ftill remained in the 
mines of Peru ; and the greater part of it, ſure- 
ly, affords as little comfort to the clergy and 
monks as to any other part of the community z 
for though it belongs to their church, or their 
convent, yet it can no more be converted to 
the uſe of the prieſts and monks of ſuch 
churches and convents, than to the tradeſmen 

Vol. II. M 
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who inhabit the adjacent ſtreets. For this rea- 
ſon I am a good deal ſurpriſed, that no pre- 
text, or ſubterfuge, has been found, no expe- 
dient fallen on, no treaty or convention made, 
for appropriating part of this at leaſt, to the 
uſe of ſome ſet of people or other. If the 
clergy were to lay their hands on it, this might 
be found fault with by the King; if his Ma- 
jeſty dreamt of taking any part of it for the 
exigencies of the ſtate, the clergy would un- 
doubtedly raiſe a clamour ; and if both united, 
the Pope would think he had a right to pro- 
nounce his vets: but if all theſe three powers 
could come to an underſtanding, and ſettle 
their proportions, I am apt to think a par- 


tition might be made as quietly as that of 


Poland. 


Whatever ſcruples the Neapolitan clergy- 
may have to ſuch a project, they certainly 
have none to the full enjoyment of their re- 
venues. No claſs of men can be leſs diſpoſed 
to offend Providence by a peeviſh negle& of 
the good things which the bounty of heaven 
has beſtowed. Self-denia] is a virtue, which 
I will not ſay they poſſeſs in a ſmaller degree, 
but which, I am ſure, they affect Jeſs than any 
other eccleſiaſtics I know ; they live very much 
in ſociety, both with the nobles and citizens. 
All of them, the monks not excepted, attend 
the theatre, and ſeem to join moſt cordially in 
other diverſions and amuſements; the common 


* 
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people are no ways offended at this, or imagine 
that they ought to live in a more recluſe man- 
ner. Some of the orders have had the addreſs 
to make a concern for their temporal intereſt, 
and a deſire of ſeeing them live full, and in 
ſomething of a jolly manner, be regarded by 
the common people as a proof of zeal for re- 
ligion. I am informed, that a very conſidera- 
ble diminution in the number of monks has 
taken place in the kingdom of Naples fince the 
ſuppreſſion of the Jeſuits, and ſince a liberty of 
quitting the cowl was granted by the late Pope; 
but ſtill there is no reaſon to complain of a de- 
ficiency in this order of men. The richeſt and 
moſt commodious convents in Europe, both 
for male and female votaries, are in this city; 
the moſt fertile and beautiful hills of the en- 
virons are covered with them ; a ſmall part of 
their revenue is ſpent in feeding the poor, the 
monks diſtributing bread and ſoup to a cer- 
tain number every day before the doors of the 
convents. Some of the friars ſtudy phyſic 
and ſurgery, and practiſe theſe arts with great 
applauſe. Each convent has an- apothecary's 
ſhop belonging to it, where medicines are de- 
livered gratis to the poor, and ſold to thoſe 
who can afford to pay. On all theſe accounts 
the monks in general are greater favourites 
with the common people than even the ſecu- 
lar clergy; all the charity of the friars, how- 
ever, would not be able to cover their ſins, if 
the ſtories circulated by their enemies were 
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true,—by which they are repreſented as the 
greateſt profligates and debauchees in the world. 


Without giving credit to all that is reported 
on this ſubject, as the Neapolitan monks are 
very well fed, as this climate is npt the moſt 


favourable to continency (a virtue which in 
this place is by no means eſtimated in propor- 
tion to its rarity), it is. moſt likely that the in- 
habitants of the convents, like the inhabitants 
in general, indulge in certain, pleaſures with 


Teſs ſcruple or reſtraint than is uſual in ſome 


other places. Be that as it may, it is certain 


that they are the moſt ſuperſtitious of man- 


kind; a turn of mind which they communicate 
with' equal zeal and ſucceſs to a people remark- 
ably ignorant, and remarkably amorous. The 
ſeeds of ſuperſtition thus zealouſly ſown on ſuch 
a warm and fertile, though uncultivated, ſoil, 

ſometimes produce the moſt extraordinary crops 
of ſenſuality and devotion that ever were ſeen 


- In any country. 


The lazzaroni, or | black-guards, as has 
been already obſerved, form a conſiderable part 
of the inhabitants of Naples; and have, on 
ſome well-known occaſions, had the govern- 
ment for a ſhort time in their own hands. 
They are computed at above thirty thouſand ; 


the greater part of. them have no dwelling- 


houſes, but ſleep every night under porticos, 


piazzas, or any kind of ſhelter they can find. 
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Thoſe of them who have wives and children, 
live in the ſuburbs of Naples near Pauſilippo, 
in huts, or in caverns or chambers dug out of 
that mountain. Some gain a livelihood by 
fiſhing, others by carrying burthens to and 
from the ſhipping; many walk about the 
ſtreets ready to run on errands, or to perform 
any labour in their power for a very ſmall re-. 
compence. As they do not meet with con- 
ſtant employment, their wages are not ſuffi- 
cient for their maintenance; the ſoup and 
bread diſtributed at the door of the convents 
ſupply the deficiency. The lazzaroni are ge- 
nerally repreſented as a lazy, licentious, and 
turbulent ſet of people; what I have obſerved 
gives me a very different idea of their charecter. 
Their idleneſs is evidently the effect of neceſſi- 
ty, not of choice; they are always ready to 
perform any work, however laborious, for a 
very reaſonable gratification. It muſt proceed 
ſrom the fault of Government, when ſuch a 
number of ſtout active citizens remain unem- 
ployed; and ſo far are they from being licen- 
tious and turbulent, that I cannot help think- 
ing they are by much too tame and ſubmiſſive. 
Though the inhabitants of the Italian cities 
were the firſt who ſhook off the feudal yoke, 
and though in Naples they have long enjoyed 
the privilege of municipal juriſdiction, yet the 
external ſplendour of the nobles, and the au- 
thority they ſtill exerciſe over the peaſants, im- 
poſe upon the minds of the lazzaroni; and 
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oo f ; 5 5 however bold and eofentfu) they may be of i in- 
3 juries offered by others, they bear the inſo- 
EE, lence of the nobility as paſſively as peaſants fixed 


to the ſoil. A coxcomb of a volanti tricked out 
in his fantaſtical dreſs, or any of the liveried 
| laves of the great, make no ceremony of treating 
theſe poor fellows with all the inſolence and in- 
ſenſibility natural to their maſters; and for no 
viſible reaſon, but becauſe he is dreſſed in 
lace, and the others in rags. Inſtead of 
calling to them to make way, when the noiſe 
in the ſtreets prevents the common people 
trom hearing the approach of the carriage, a 
ſtroke acroſs the ſhoulders with the cane of the 
running footman, is the uſual warning they 
receive. Nothing animates this people to in- 
ſurrection, but ſome very prefling and very 
univerſal cauſe; ſuch as a ſcarcity of bread: 

every other grievance they bear as if it were 
their charter. When we confider thirty thou- 
ſand human creatures without beds or habita- 
tions, wandering almoſt naked in ſearch of 
food through the ftreets of a well. built city ; 
when we think of the opportunities they have 
of being together, of comparing their own 
deſtitute ſituation with the aſſſuence of others, 
one cannot TP being aſtoniſhed at their 
patience. 


Let the prince be diſtinguiſhed by ſplendour 
and magnificence ; let the great and the rich 
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have their luxuries ; ; but, in the name of bw: 15 
manity, let the poor, who are willing to 2 5 
labour, have food in abundance to ſatisfy tze 
cravings of nature, and raiment to defend 
them from the inclemencies of the weather ! 


1 
Þ 
| 
| 


If their governors, whether from weakneſs or 

neglect, do not ſupply them with theſe, they 

certainly have a right to help themſelves. — 
Every law of equity and common ſenſe will 
juſtify them, in revolting againſt ſuch go- 
vernors, and in ſatisfying their own wants: 

from the ſuperfluities of lazy luxury. 
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